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Successful campaigning involves the 
carrying out of every detail by all 
who are a part of that campaign. The Lord permits 
us to have ashare in his work. And he is always 
ready to tell us how we may best help in it. It is 
only when we hold ourselves in constant readiness to 
learn what God’s plans are for us, and then work out 
those plans with all the ability at our command, that 
his campaign, so far as we are concerned, is a success. 
To fall short of rendering such help to the Lord is, 
so far, to retard the progress of the universe. 

_ 


Doing our Share 


Two Eyes Better A single point of view cannot be a 
than One just view. One of the most signifi- 
cant facts in the physical life of man is his having 
two eyes. It is because one eye sees something which 
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the other does not that external things are perceived 
as solid, substantial, and separate. If the two pic- 
tures in a stereoscope were seen from exactly the same 
point of view, they would look no more real, and the 
objects in them would stand out no better, than they 
do in a single picture. It is quite as true of mental 
sight. One who has come to a conclusion on any sub- 
ject, ought to pause and inquire whether he has looked 
at it with one eye, or two. 


a 


When Monotony is Variety for the sake of variety is 

a Good Thing — seldom worth seeking after. Mo- 
notony is often the best thing in the world. A busi- 
ness house that has come to be a recognized leader 
through unswerving adherence to certain well-defined 
fundamental principles of action, would be foolish 
and short-sighted indeed if it decided to abandon 
those principles and substitute others merely for the 
sake’ of “ variety.” One who has lived for fifty years 
on three meals a day would not act wisely by chan- 
ging to two or four meals a day, simply because he 
would thus be afforded “variety.” Variety as a 
means toward a desired bettering of one’s condition 
is one thing ; variety for the sake of variety is another. 
Because a thing has always been is no reason for its 
continuing, unless it is right; nor is it ‘sufficient 
reason for a change, unless it is wrong. Monotony 
of principle is a good thing when one has hold of the 
right principle: Find out what is right,—then stick 
to it. 
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A Harvest of Good Pleasant memories are a perennial 

Memories growth. They perpetuate them- 
selves year by year. They do not die out with the 
close of each summer. They are fresh in the autumn. 
They have life through the winter. They blossom 
anew each spring without any new sowing. Yet 
pleasant memories may be planted in a fitting soil 
in a single hour. A kindly look and word to a young 
child may be the seed-of glad and grateful memories 
to that child for a lifetime. An assurance of sym- 
pathy in time of sorrow and need, to one who is 
heavy burdened, may fix remembrances, for all coming 
years, of the loving heart that gives it expression. 
The seed-sowing is of the hour. The harvest is con- 
tinuous and unending. Now is the time to sow for 
that harvest. The sowing is deliberate ; the growing 
and reaping are unconscious and involuntary. There 
is no harvest where there was no-sowing. If we 
neglect to sow now, others may never reap from our 


good labors. 
OO 


Great strength often borders upon 
weakness. It is sometimes possible 
to reason from the weaknesses of men where their 
strength lies. One man’s power to lead men may 
show itself at times in a disposition to be overbearing. 
The desire to treat all with- kindly consideration is 
liable to result in the overcoddling and petting of 
some who would be better without it. Fineness of 
emotion and sway of sentiment are in danger of show- 
ing themselves in a weak sentimentality. The pro- 
phetic insight of a Carlyle or an Emerson is liable 
to become a pet prejudice, and to blind the far-seeing 
eye of the prophet fora time. It is hardly to be 
supposed that any human being should have phe 


Weakness of 
Strength 





nomenal strength in any direction without exhibiting 
some correspondent lamentable weakness. Yet it is 
this superior development of special powers which 
atones, in part at least, for shortcomings and frailties. 
It will not do to cast aside the strength of men 
because we suffer from their weaknesses. We must 
take men as we find them, and utilize their best gifts 
and attainments. And let us see to it that our own 
weaknesses are in some measure balanced by a corre- 
sponding strength. 


CAR 


“ How Frail I Am!” 


HE pathos of death rivals its universality. What 
death is not pathetic? Who is insensible to 
this tenderly moving quality which is inherent in 
every departure of the tenanting spirit of man? 
We cannot imagine so commonplace a person dying 
in such sordid surroundings, or any life either so 
lonely or so full, that the boarding of the mystic 
bark, and the silent out-thrust of her prow to the 
invisible shore, so remote yet so near, should not 
seem full to us of the deep mystery of pathos. 

What brow marble im death is not sacred? What 
form rigid in the final helpless relaxation of death is 
not awing to the beholder? Who can resist the 
haunting questioning concerning the whereabouts and 
the present condition of the mind that once presided 
in the deserted brain-chambers, which so lately ruled 
over the loves and hates of the heart? Where does 
it now exercise its autocratic power? The tenuous- 
ness of the thread of life, much as we may have 
thought upon it, has never been realized. The swift- 
ness of the vanishing of the vapor that appeareth for 
a little time, the elusive, impalpable quality of the 
the vital vapor which we call life, has never been 
adequately comprehended. Indeed, there seems 
something incompatible in the very idea, as if even 
so intangible a substance as thought were too strong 
and material to come into contact with so frail and 
fugitive a thing as mortal existence. “ Life is a spell 
so exquisite that everything conspires to break it.” 
How many different kinds of suns there are that, 
rising with their burning heat, wither the grass of 
our mortality, so that instantly its flower fadeth, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the grace of the fashion of 
it perisheth. It was here; of that we are certain. It 
is here no more ; of this we are as absolutely assured. 

The unspeakable swiftness of the transition of life 
forms part of thé pathos of death. Our dear ones, 
“in the manner of swift-hurrying sparks, veiled 
themselves from us with a sudden distance.” Alert 
as human thought may be, quick though it were as 
the thought that emanates from it, never shall it be 
quick enough to catch the intense subtlety of the 
snuffing out of the flame of life. Brood upon it as 
we may, prepare ourselves as we will, stretch every 
power of conception to its utmost tension, there is 
that in the swiftness of the fire-borne chariot of de- 
parture that eludes our perception. 

Another element in the pathos of death arises from 
the union in us of the mortal and the immortal. Our 
immortality is ingrained in our mortality. This 
pathetic quality inheres in us every day, in the most 


ordinary on-going of life. It is, however, seldom 


dwelt upon while the flame burns strongly in the 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































lamp of life. But when the spiritual draws away 
from the material, when the sudden flicker that 
denotes the end comes, then we know how dissoluble 
was the seemingly indestructible union. 

Still another moving thought is that of thedatent 
powers in man which apparently disappear at death. 
No man at his death has done all that was in him to 
do. Few have done more than dimly feel the stir- 
rings of ability and power. The unconscious desires 
‘ for a full life of activity which are surely implanted 
in our nature find hardly the putting forth of their 
green leaves in this world, even in those most awakened 
and touched to the issues of a life divine and endless. 
And where these hopes so rooted in our common 
nature have turned to unworthy and fruitless ends, 
how infinite the pathos becomes! Vain efforts after 
pleasure of the senses merely, the sacrifice of every- 
thing noble for something that only simulates happi- 
ness,—these things, when set in the lurid light of 
death, reveal their incongruity with our higher 
nature,—an incongruity arising from the putting forth 
of the excess of effort and desire on that which satis- 
fieth not. To see the thought-lighted brow, the ready 
hand, the shining eye, lying in the unwaking sleep of 
their incalculable powers, must have ia it always the 
pathos of the unfinished. The contrast between the 
powerlessness of the present death and all the spring- 
ing possibilities of the past life while it lasted must 
ever contain the pathos of the undeveloped, the limited. 

Then, too, the solitude of the soul at its embarking 
moves us to emotion. Silent figures may seem to the 
departing one to be around him. But they are dusky 
and shrouded, fumbling at the unseen ropes and 
loosing the soul from the stable moorings of life, 
and growing more and more invisible to the dying 
eye. “The human soul is a very lonely thing, and, 
when it is getting ready to go away, hides itself in a 
misty borderland where the living may not follow.” 
It matters not whether there are millions of other 
souls in the world, or whether the universe is full of 
beings like itself, this one—the dying one—is as much 
alone as if no other had ever been created. 


“ The flesh surrendered, canceled, 
The bodiless begun ; 
Two worlds like audiences disperse 
And leave the soul alone.” 


Now the swiftness of the departure, the incomple- 
tions of life and the disentangling of the immortal 
and the incorruptible from the mortal and the cor- 
ruptible, and the intense solitude of death, which are 
among the elements of its pathos and common to 
humanity, cast heavy shadows on what is already 
dark and forbidding. But there is a place in this 
grave-sprinkied earth where all these pathetic quali- 
ties take on an illumination and brilliancy which sets 
a Christian’s death in the halos of heavenly glory. 
Pathos changes to ecstasy. Sorrow becomes rapture. 
The implacable turns into the entrancing. The hand- 
clasp of two who love is not pathetic. The setting- 
out on the bridal journey has no haunting regret. 
“It is forbidden,” runs the inscription on the tomb 
in the Catacombs, “to grieve fur those who go to live 
with God.” Every particle of grief fur those who 
go to the Lord they love is extracted from the pathcs 
we feel when our beloved are veiled from our imme- 
diate vision. z 

Plotinus thanked God that he was not ted to an 
immortal body ; and surely, if this body were to keep 
us forever from the Lord, we could nut wi-h it to be 
immortal in its present conditions, We know the 
glorious day will come that will give us true expan- 
sion and utter bliss. The time of the anchor-raising, 
of the sail-setting, and of the rising of the heavenly 
breeze, that are to bring us to our haven, is in the 
Lord’s hand; we wish it to be there. “ An hour of 
life not given us by God would be an hour without 
duty and without a mis-ion.” 

Death can but fasc:nate the Christian. It is the 
sleep from which we waken to behold the Lord. It 
is the great enchantment of swift darkness that opens 
a flood-of glory upon ‘us. It is the unfound possi- 
bility of our being that has haunted us through life. 
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It is the eternal sunrise. The sunset is but for a 
moment. It is not eclipse, but preparation for dawn, 


“ We are the flower, thou the Sun ! 
Forgive us if, as days decline, 
We nearer steal to thee,— 
Enamored of the parting West, 
The peace, the flight, the amethyst,— 
Night's possibility.” 


“ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of my Father.” 


OPEN LETTERS® 


Some questions die hard. Certain 
disputed matters, indeed, such as who 
can rightfully claim the title of 
champion in college rowing, are not intended to be 
finally settled, and, from the present outlook, probably 
never will be. But there are questions that have already 
received a fair amount of discussion, and toward any 
further settlement of which the Editor feels that he can 
add nothing that will be of value. Over such a ques- 
tion an Oklahoma reader is puzzled, and writes as 
follows: 


A Question Nineteen 
Centuries Old 


Judaism being in accordance with the laws of Moses, is it the 
proper religion for us to-day? If not, why not? If so, why? 


This question was brought before the civilized world 
some nineteen centuries ago. Peter, James, Paul, and 
other earnest and enthusiastic Christian fathers, went 
over the ground very fully, and reached a decision in the 
matter that, for the Christian Church, settled it for all 
time. The facts that helped them to their decision are 
given in the New Testament. 


Am 


Recognizing Different men may look at the same 
Another's Right to statement in the Bible in different 

an Opinion = §=©ways, and draw widely differing in- 
ferences in consequence. A man who finds that his 
opinion of a certain Bible passage differs from that of 
every one else may think that the rest of the world is 
mistaken; or he may recognize that every one is en- 
titled to form and hold his own opinion on that passage, 
so long as the Bible contains nozstatement that will 
settle it finally. Recently a Minnesota reader of the 
Bible and The Sunday School Times discovered that he 
did not agree with the opirion expressed by the author 
of an article published in the department of Worth 
Repeating. He has written to the Editor as follows: 


Under the head of Worth Repeating, in your issue of June 
27, is an article copied from The Quiver, and entitled “ Finding 
Lost Ideals,” from the pen of the Rev. W. J. Dawson, that I 
rise to take exception to. I have seen those words of Peter, “I 
go a-fishing,” treated in much the same way before, and, so far 
as I can now remember, I have never seen them treated in any 
other way, and, in justice to the memory of the leader of the 
apostles and to modern Sunday-school teaching, it seems to me 
time to call a halt on those careless writers who indulge in 
smart deductions from those oft-quoted words of Peter, and send 
forth their fancies, clothed often in beautifal language, to do 
duty among their readers as expositions of Scripture. It seems 
to me it would be difficult to compress a greater number of 
imaceuracies in the same space than is contained in the third 
and fourth paragraphs of the article referred to. 


The writer of the letter goes on to elaborate in detail 
the reason why he thinks as he does, ard then says of 
Mr. Dawson : 


Tiow can he say this? Either the Rev. W. J. Dawson isa 
lost idealist or I am adrift in the fog. Whichisit? Please 
answer in Notes on Open Letters. Ifthe writer in the article 
quoted is wrong, are such articles “ Worth Repeating” ? 

If the Editor had any doubts as to the wisdom ot “ re- 
peating” Mr. Dawson's article, they are now fully dis- 
pelled. The article has set at least one of the readers of 
The Sunday School Times to thinking. So far its repeat- 
ing has been a success. As to how Mr. Dawson can say 
what he did, the Editor presumes he said it because he 
believes it. Ifthe Minnesota reader does not follow Mr. 
Dawson’s deductions from the Bible narrative sufficiently 
to agree with him, the Minnesota reader is welcome to 
hold any opinion he pleases. At the best, one’s view of 
the mental state of Peter and the disciples, at the time 
in question, can be nothing better than a personal 
opinion. The Bible itself says nothing that will give 
any one a final right to consider his opinion correct, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 









But the fact that a signed article appears in The Sunday 
School Times, either as contributed to the paper or as 
reprinted from some other publication, means in no in- 
stance that the ideas expressed therein do, or do not, 
agree with the views of the Editor. And The Sunday 
School Times would be a failure’ indeed if everything 
in its pages met with the unqualified approval of all its 
readers, 





A Summer Song 


By Susan Coolidge 


ING thyself out, sweet summer, leave not a note unsung; 
Smile to the end, dear summer, dimpling on land and sea, 
Voice all the praise of the roses, O bells of the lily which rung 

The holiday signal for the world, heard by my heart and me! 


The earth it was weary of winter, of the frost and the tingling 
snow, 

Of winds which blew from the icy Pole, daunting the faint 
sun-ray ; 

And the pulse of life beat fainter, and the fire of hope burned 
low, 

And we yearned for thy coming, summer, and thou wert so 
far away. 


Then the shy, cool noon shone warmer, and the shrunken veins 
of earth : 

Pulsed with a quicker current which glowed in the willow’s 
stem, 

And the frozen graves were opened, and death gave place to 
birth, 

And the drowsy flowers reared their heads, and called the 
birds to them, : 


Back they came trooping blithely, the oriole and the wrea, 
Robin and jay and hermit-thrush, to twilight-haunted grove ; 
New nests, new music, and new hopes, in upland and in glen, 
And all the winter discords turned to harmonies of love, 


O hearts that failed and doubted, and eyes that were blind 
and wet, 

And dared not trust the heavenly love which giveth each good 
thing, 

The Lord he never forgets his world, and he never will forget, 

And year by year from the graving snows he builds his blessed 
spring ! 

Tell thyself out then, summer, leave not a word unsaid, 

Give sun to sky, and dew to earth, and moon to silver sea ; 

Give faith to sore and sorrowing hearts who grieve beside their 
dead, : 

And tell them God can bring them back, even as he brought 
back thee. 


Newport, R. I. 


o> 


The Current Use of the Word “Soul”’ 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


HERE is a subtle, constant, and mighty educating 
power in the use of a word. We soon come to 
believe a thing to be what we habitually call it. The 
name shapes our thinking, and our thinking shapes our 
acting. Great systems have grown out of theories, which 
theories, in their turn, have grown out of names; and 
both systems and theories have been wrong because the 
names were misnomers. An example may be seen in 
the word “education.” Instead of signifying to draw 
out and dévelop the latent powers of the whole being, it 
has come to stand for thrusting into the mind, or, rather, 
the memory only, a quantity of information. Hence the 
“Gradgrind” system of “giving boys facts,” making 
them miniature cyclopedias instead of trained men with 
all their powers at command and under control, Who 
can estimate the mischief that has been done by this 
misuse of the splendid/word “ education ”’? 

So of the word “soul.” We speak of “saving our 
souls.” We exhort each other to “ work for souls.” We 
pray for the “souls of men.” Thatis, we regard religion 
as having to do only or chiefly with a part of the man, 
which part we call the “soul.” No doubt, in so using 


the word we think of the immortal.part, which we esteem 
the most valuable, and, indeed, the only part worth 
saving, or capable of being saved, in the gospel sen<e. 
Yet this persistent use of the word has divided the man 
in our thought of him and our work forhim. Churches 
are supposed to exist for men’s souls; while charitable 
organizations, hospitals, asylums, and the like, all fruits 
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of Christianity, exist for men’s bodies; and schools of all 
<orts for men’s minds. Religion is thus relegated to a 
section of the human being, and its function greatly cir- 
cumscribed, 

The scriptural use of this word “ soul” will richly. 
repay study. The Hebrew term is nephesh, and the 
Greek, psuch@. Both words mean breath, animal life, 
“the mediating organ between the spirit and the body, 
receiving impressions from withoyt and from within, 
and transmitting them by word or sign” (Vincent’s 
“ Word Studies,” I, 262). 

These Hebrew and Greek terms are used very largely 
for the physical life. “The life of the flesh is in the 
blood ” (Lev. 17:11). This is the basis of the Mosaic 
prohibition of eating the blood (Deut. 12 : 23 et al). 
When Rahab had secreted the spies, and feared death, 
they said to her, “Our life for yours, if,” etc. (Josh. 
2:14). “Jephthah says, “I put my life in my hands” 
(Judg. 12: 3). “All that a man hath will he give for 
his life” (Job 2: 4). “A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast” (Prov. 12:10). In all these cases, and 
nearly a hundred others, the original word is nephesh. 

Turning to the New Testament, Joseph is biddea to 
return from Egypt, “‘ for they are dead which sought the 
young child’s life” (Matt. 2: 20).. The Lord bids us not 
be anxious for our life, and explains that he means the 
physical -life by specifying food, drink, and clothing 
(6: 25). He says that the way to lose the life is to be 
over-anxious about saving it (10:39; 16: 25). He says 
he“ came... to give his life a ransom for many ” (20: 28). 
In these and over thirty other instances the Greek word 
is psuch?, And in all these cases the English translation 
is, ‘‘ life.” 

There are other cases where the English translation 
should be “ life,”’ but in the Authorized Version, and in 
some places in the Revision, is given “soul.” “ What 
isa iman profited, if be shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his life?” (Matt. 16: 26.) That is, of what use are 
all earthly possessions to a dead man? The rich fool 
says to his “life,” “Thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years” (Luke 12: 19, 20). Not to his “soul,” for 
these possessions are not spiritual; they are agricultural 
products, stored in new and large barns. God’s word to 
him is: “This night is thy life required of thee; and 
the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they 
be?” (Revision.) 

Our Lord uses this word also for the immortal part of 
man, He contrasts soul with body, bidding his hearers 
not to fear human enemies, who at the worst can only 
take the physical life, but to fear God, who can “ destroy 
both soul and body in hell,” or Gehenna, where “ de- 
siruy ”’ cannot meaa “ annihilate,” but “ punish ” (Matt. 
10: 28), And he says that such as come to him “ weary 
and heavy laden” shall find rest unto “their souls” 
(11: 29); that is, spiritual rest amid physical labors, 
froin which he nowhere promises to deliver us in this 
world, This sense is frequent inthe New Testament. 
* We are... of them that have faith to the saving of the 
soul’”’ (Heb. 10; 39). “‘ Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit to them: for they watch in behalf 
of your souls” (13°: 17, Revision). “The implanted 
word, which is able to save your souls” (Jas. 1 : 21). 
“ Tie that converteth a sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death” (5: 20). “ Receiving the 
end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls” 
(1 Pet. 1: 9). “ Ye have purified your souls in your 
obedience to the truth unto unfeigned love of the breth- 
ren” (1: 22), 

In one passage, Paul distributes the man as “ spirit, 
soul, and body ” (1 Thess. 5: 23). This word “ spirit” 
(pneuma) is the highest term used in the Scripture. It 
defines God (John 4: 24), “God is spirit,” not “a 
spirit,” but pure spirit. Our spirit is that which allies 
us to God. It is the distinguishing name of the third 
person of the blessed Trinity, whose office is to convince 
us of sin and Jead us to the Saviour. It is never used 
loosely for “life.” If we are to speak of saving any part 
of the man, it should be the spirit, and not the soul. 

The only other use of the word “ soul” (psuch2) now 
to be noticed, is when it stands for the whole being, and 
is equivalent to “person.” On the day of Pentecost 
“there were added about three thousand souls” (Acts 
2:41): that is, men, As a result of that day’s work, 
“fear came upon every soul” (2: 43). The ship on 
which Paul was wrecked in the Mediterranean carried 
“two hundred and seventy-six souls;” that is, crew and 
passengers. We use the word familiarly in this sense, 

“ New York isa city of a million and a half of souls,” 

where our mind is not at all on the immortal part, but 

the word conveniently designates all the inhabitants, 
_ men, women, and children, without distinction of age, 
sex, race, politics, or religion. 
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In whichever of these senses, therefore, we use the 
word “soul,” we are departing from the fundamental 
truth of the unity of the individual man, Even in the 
last sense Of “ person,” we have not the emphasis of the 
account of the creation, where it is said ‘‘ man became a 
living soul” (Gen. 2: 7). Thisis the only correct use of 
the word in relation to salvation. To save the soul is to 
save the whole man. 

How far we have departed from this grand conception 
under the influence of this technical and narrowing use 
of the word “soul” may be seen, for exampie, in the 
way men put off the matter of personal piety to old age. 
They spend youth in pleasures and indulgences that 
impair the body, weaken the mind, vitiate the affections, 
and when toward old age they find the capacity for for- 
mer enjoyments exhausted, they say, “ Now it is time 
for us to attend to the salvation of our souls.” But 
Christ did not come to redeem such a remnant of man- 
hood as this, nor is his redemption the rehabilitation of 
a wreck and fragment of a man, but of the whole man. 
No doubt he will accept the repentant sinner at the 
eleventh hour, no doubt his grace can marvelously 
restore a wasted life, but the whole must be surrendered 
to him, body, soul, and spirit, to be all saved. One that 
thinks he can waste a!l else except that part of him 
which he calls the soul, and save that by desperately 
clutching at Christ in the last moments of life, under- 
stands neither himself nor Chfist’s salvation. 

Again, the same pernicious educating influence of a 
misused word may be seen in our separate ministries to 
body, mind, andsoul. For long periods of time ministry 
to physical needs was entirely overlooked... The gospel 
was preached to men hungry and naked and sick, and 
they were expected to forget their sufferings in welcom- 
ing it. We have reformed this now. 
aries accompany the preachers of the gospel to the 
heathen. Hospitals stand beside churches, The starv- 
ing are fed, and the freezing are warmed, before we tell 
them of Christ and heaven, This is right, but the peril 
is of going to the opposite extreme. We once sent the 
Bible without the loaf; .now weare in danger of sending 
the loaf without the Bible. But the whole man must be 
ministered to. So our Lord did. He healed and fed 
the body, he illumined the intellect, he rescued the soul 
from sin, and reunited the spirit to God. It was not 
bodies that he came to save, nor souls, nor spirits, but 
men. And as the Father sent him, so he sends his peo- 
ple, to redeem the unit man, 

This conception immensely broadens the work that may 
rightly be called saving or Christian. We usually limit 
this to work for “‘ souls,”—that is, to teaching men such 
truth, and arousing in them such emotions and purposes, 
as will result in saving that fragment of them that we 
cal their “souls.” This is Christian service; all else 
we call by some other and less noble name. For example, 
the physicians and surgeons and nurses in hospitals, the 
teachers in public and private schools and colleges and 
universities, think of their labor, at the most, as philan- 
thropic, because they are ministering to men’s bodies or 
minds; and we think of it so. No matter how pure 
their characters or how high their ambitions, we distin- 
guish their work from what is done in the church, the 
Sunday-school, the mission chapel,—calling the latter 
Christian, but not the former. Of course, the motive 
goes far to determine the character of the work; but a 
minister in his pulpit may be as mercenary as a doctor 
in his office, or a professor in his class-room. And 
assuming in each case an equally exalted motive, the 
work in each case is equally Christian, since all is done 
for the unit man. Our Lord’s conversation with Nico- 
demus was not more Christlike than his feeding the 
hungry multitudes; nor his pronouncing the forgiveness 
of sins than his healing the lame and blind and leprous. 
He assures us that giving a drink to the thirsty shall not 
fail of reward ; and he makes the issues of the judgment 
turn on ministries of help and cheer and comfort to the 
whole man, 

Our talk of “ saving souls "instead of “saving men” 
has robbed Christianity of a large share of its just 
credit in the eyes of the world, and has even crowded 
our Saviour off into a corner of human life with which 
busy men are too often little concerned, and which they 
think can be cared for at any convenient time when 
other matters are not pressing. We need to reform our 
speech in the interest of Christianity, and for the glory 
of our divine Redeemer, as well as for the present be- 
hoof and the eternal salvation of our fellow-men. They 
have been redeemed as men in the totality of their being. 
The stains of sin are to be washed out of all their man- 
hood, not out of their souls only. Strong, healthy bodies; 
clear, unclouded intellects; pure, unperverted affections; 
high, refined» tastes,—all are to be devoted to Christ, all 
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brought under the power of his grace, all trained faithfully 
in and for his service, all made tributary to his glory in the 
winning of men to him, “ till we attain unto a full-grown 
man,”’—not soul,—“ unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” 


Washington, D. C. 
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Tendrils 


By Jessie Macgregor 


HAT though the tendrils may not claim the fruit ? 
There must be tendrils on the growing vine 
To hold to high resolve the heavy shoot, 
To help the inner life to rise and shine 
And sway in gladness over the cramping sod, 
To keep its bloom and treasure clean for God, 


The soul which grasps the helpful thoughts that spring 
Along the line where grander natures serve, 
Which gives sweet sympathies to twine and cling, 
And watches lest the tempted one should swerve, 
Hath found the tendril’s mission, strong and fine,-— 
The coil which holds the world to plans divine, 


Fuirfax Court House, Virginia. 
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The Jordan Valley 


A Suggestion of the Universal Character of Christianity 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


HE Ghér, the great hollow which splits the land of 
Palestine down the middle, has nothing to compare 

with it on the earth’s surface, It is unique not only in 
respect of its depth, which, measured to the bottom of 
the Dead Sea, is more than twenty-six hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean; what is of even 
greater interest, within a distance of not over a hundred 
and fifty miles you have there represented all the different 
climates of the world. In the north the mighty Hermon 
rises in lonely splendor to preside over the whole land, 
On his shining summit and glistening steeps you have 
the land of perpetual snow, the arctic regions. At the 
roots of the mountain are the sources of the Jordan, to 
which old Cesarea Philippi owed its life, and in the 
beautiful district around the climate may be described 
as temperate. A swift descent brings you to the Lake 
of Galilee, nearly seven hundred feet below sea level, 


where you are already entering the tropics; and when | 
the valley reaches its greatest depth, - 
*“ Under hot Edom’s crags, - 
In that red hollow of the Sea of Lot,” 
you have nothing less than equatorial- heat. Standing 


on some of the higher Samaritan uplands, looking north- - 
ward, on a clear day you may see the great white gleam- 
ing mass of Hermon against the blue of the sky, and, 
looking southward, the dim haze that broods forever over 
the Sea of Death; and you know that within the narrow 
space between those two extremes are gathered together 
representations of all the climatic conditions that can 
affect man’s life on earth, Have we not here suggested 
the universal character of the religion of Him the sphere 
of whose active ministries extended from the arctic slopes 
of Hermon to the torrid plains of Jericho? 

It may be said that, practically, the influence of every 
other religion is confined within certain definite geo- 
graphical and climatic boundaries; Christianity alone 
appeals successfully to men of all races, living under 
every sky. The religions of the world have been largely 
conditioned by the circumstances and manner of life of 
the peoples among whom they originated, and have been 
framed to meet the necessities of the prevafling type of 
character. To this is due their failure when these cir- 
cumstances are changed, and different types of character 
must be dealt with. Take, for example, Islim and Ju- 
daism. Each claims to be sole custodian of the truth of 
God, the one true, and therefore universal, religion. But 
with both the breakdown is complete, whenever the 
natural boundaries are passed. If you look over the 
religious observances prescribed by Mohammed and 
Moses, you will find that many of them, however well 
suited to the sunny Orient, would be quite out of place 
in a country like ours, and simply impossible in the 
arctic regions. Rules, the enforcement of which was 
dictated by the clearest wisdom among the encampments 
of wanderers in the desert, would be grotesquely absurd 
if applied to the life of our great cities. 

The startling progress of Islim in its earlier days 
was proof enough that there was an element of truth 
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in it, that it met some need in the hearts of men. Its 
progress was not more remarkable than its limitations. 
Its triumphs were won in countries where the climatic 
conditions closely corresponded with those obtaining in 
the land of its birth,—along the northern shores of Africa, 
eastward through Persia and certain districts of India. 
But in vain has the hand of Islam knocked at the gate- 
ways of the northern nations, The note of asceticism on 
the one hand, and of extreme license on the other, accord 
well with the melancholy yet passionate temperament 
developed amid warmth and Jeisure, but they ring falsely 
in the ears of men who breathe the invigorating air of 
the hills, and whose moral nature is braced in the whole- 
some conflict with nature for the means of life. The 
annual twenty-eight days’ fist of Ramadhan, which none 
of “ the faithful” dare omit, may be endured through 
dreamy days and boisterous nights, amid the simplicities 
of existence where the wheels of life move drowsily, 
where wants are few and easily supplied. But in-the 
whirl and hurry, the pressure of business, the myriad 
anxieties, of the West, the observance of Ramadbdn 
would mean physical collapse, dislocation of our ordered 
system, and general disaster. 

Islim knows nothing of the division of time by hours; 
the worshiper is guided entirely by the progress of the 
sun. His day is from dawn to dusk. Go, then, to the 
*“)and of the midnight sun,” Howshall it fare with him 
who must neither eat nor drink so long as the orb of day 
is in the heavens? A “day” of many months would 
wreck the stoutest Moslem. The religion which claims 
to be universal, and yet enforces certain rules, obedience 
to which on the part of its devotees would mean for them 
deliberate suicide, stands self-condemned. 

It were easy to exaggerate the influence of natural 
surroundings in forming the character of man, but it is 
not to be denied that in this work they play an important 
part, Consider the sluggish animalism ef the savage 
who has only to stretch out his hand and take from 
bounteous nature all that his life requires; then think of 
the mountaineer, vigorous, tactful, resourceful, his wits 
sharpened and his judgment matured in the unceasing 
struggle to snatch subsistence from the bosom of an 
unkindly soil. Our interest at present is to observe that 
the character thus formed is reflected in the religion of 
the people, the influence of which is thus at once circum- 
scribed. To the somber conditions of life prevailing in 
the ancient valley of the Nile was due that conception 
of the divine which was reverenced under aspects of 
simple hugeness, as seen in the massive temples and 
colossal statues revealed to-day by the excavator’s spade. 
To the crisp, sunny atmosphere of that country, its pleas- 
ant landscapes and happy life, we owe the worship of 
beauty in forms of breathing grace characteristic of the 

“religion of Greece. To the wild and stormy surround- 
ings, where days and nights were spent in warring with 
the elements or in bloody encounter with men, do we 
owe the fierce and truculent gods that peopled the Val- 
halla of the ancient sea-rovers of the north. While each 
made its own contribution to the thought of the world, 
these religions exercised no extensive sway beyond the 
limits of the natural conditions in which they took their 
rise. The like is true of Judaism. 

Of Booddhism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, and 
the rest, it is needless to speak. The secret of their 
success and their failure alike lay in the fact that 
they were framed to meet the necessities of a certain 
type of character, with emphasis laid on what was 
merely local. The element of truth which they con- 
tained was sufficient to maintain life and influence 
within their particular spheres, But where appeal is 
made beyond the boundaries to men living under other 
conditions, developing different types of character, their 
failure is tragic and complete. Imagine a Mohammedan 
propagandist in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, a Boodd- 
hist preacher in the streets of Philadelphia! Yet there 
is nothing incongruous in the presence of the Christian 
missionary in the teeming cities of India and China, in 
the midst of the African jungle, or afar on inhospitable 
islands of the sea. The gospel he preaches is as much 
at home amid the luxuriance of the tropical forest, or 
under the shadow of the mighty sanctuaries of the 
Orient, as in the Cathedral at Westminster, or in the 
conventicle by the lakeside among the Scottish hills. 

And the reason is obvious. Other religious have 
addressed themselves largely to what is local and acci- 
dental in human character, to what is produced by the 
action of external circumstances. They thus assigned 
to themselves definitely limited spheres of influence. 
Christianity, on the other hand, unhampered by the 
like conditions, breathing from its birth an expansive 
atmosphere, in which the chill winds of the arctic north 


..were mingled with the hot breeze from the torrid south,. 
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spoke directly to what is essential in man himself, aim- 
ing to reach and satisfy, not what is peculiar to nations 
and races, but what is common to man as man. There- 
fore the sphere of Christianity is co-extensive with the 
race, It has a message for the weary heart of India, not 
less than for the burdened mind of Europe and the busy 
brain of America, It has proved its power to lift the 
squalid savage from degradation and shame, to purify 
his thought, and inspire with holy purpose. With not 
less power it touches the heart of the most refined and 
cultured man, and lends to his character an added grace 
and beauty. 

There are no boundaries over which we may pass 
and leave behind us the essential elements of man- 
hood and the common needs of man. Wherever a 
goul is bowed down by a sense of guilt, plunged in con- 
trition for sin; wherever there is true aspiration after 
peace and reconciliation with God; wherever hearts are 
wounded and broken, and spirits are weary ; wherever 
erring men “seek God, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him,”—there is a sphere for the benign 
influence of our religion. None but he who had sounded 
the depths of the universal heart, and measured all its 
needs, might venture to say, as he did with calm dignity 
and assurance: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.” 


Edgbaston, Birminghar®, England. 
HO 


Triumph in Surrender 
By S. John Duncan Clark 


IGHT—and my wrestling soul 
Fought blindly through the gloom ; 
Stubborn and strong 
It struggled long, 
For it feared # fail were doom. 


Night—and the shrouding dark 
Hid my opponent’s face. 
I felt his strength, 
And feared at length 
He would touch my weakest place 
Night—and my wrestling soul, 
Bore wearied, sought to win; 
He touched my thigh ,— 
A trembling ery, 
And my poor proud soul gave in. 
Night—no, the morning breaks. 
I lt my fearful eyes ; 
No face of foe . 
Doth daylight show, 
But friend, to my glad surprise. 
Now, with a broken thigh, 
I cling with all my strength ; 
And, weak and low, 
I let not go 
Till blessing comes ai length. 
Here my defeated pride 
Learns what it means to fail. 
Self must give ia 
If we would win, 
And with God and men prevail. 
Toronto, Can, 


Cro 
In the Lodges of the. Blackfeet 


By Rev. John Maclean, Ph.D. 


HE buffalo-skin lodges of the Blackfeet dotted the 
prairie near the foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
in Southern Alberta, when first I gazed enraptured upon 
the majestic mountains clad in their snowy beauty, and 
stood with feelings inexpressible upon the grassy heath, 
beautified with hundreds of varieties of prairie flowers. 
The air was bracing.and the heart was light, and 
many lessons were learned of the goodness, power, and 
love of God on that memorable day. The scalp-locks 
hung upon the lodges, and the famous exploits of the war- 
riors were recorded in the picture-writing painted by the 
wives of the heroes of the camp upon the outside of the 
lodges, that the young might be inspired to imitate 
the valor of the great men, and the less successful among 
the natives, and strangers, might stop and admire. The 
aged men came out, and, looking up at the sun, prayed 
fervently ; and in the evening they related their thrill- 
ing experiences in striking language, accompanied by 
significant gestures, to delighted audiences of young and 
old, who applauded the heroism of their fathers. 
There.was no literature, but they were ‘conversant 
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with the habits of the plants and animals, and when | 
spoke to them of God, and his relations to men, they 
pointed to the heavens, and said: “That is the book 
the Great Sun has given to us to guide us, and the stars 
are our teachers.” They wove their mythology and 
native religious belief into wonder{u! tales, so entrancing 
that the white nian finds pleasure and profit in listening 
to them, When I told them, in their native tongue, the 
beautiful stories of Old Testament history, as the crea- 
tion of the world and man, the two first brothers of men, 
the flood, and other old-time tales, they said, “Our 
fathers have told us about these things, and they are 
written in our hearts.” When their loved ones passed 
away to the sand-hills, they wrapped their bodies in a 
buffalo-skin lodge, and placed them on an elevated plat- 
form or in the crotch of a tree; and the famous warrior 
was laid to rest in a beautiful lodge, situated on an emi- 
nence on the prairie, surrounded by the relics of his 
former glory. The story of the ages struck some of these 
tawny men as it did Clovis of old; but the manifestation 
of love by the Christ was ever a delightful theme, and 
they were never tired of listening to its recital. 

‘The effect of this old story upon those who are hear- 
ing it for the first. time, and the joy of telling it to per- 
sons unaccustomed te its truths, cannot be adequately 
told. I was sitting in the lodge of one of the chiefs, 
keeping low to be free from the smoke circling overhead, 
because of the defective draught caused by the holes in 
the lodge, and began telling the great tragedy of Calvary. 
Men, women, and children sat entranced, their eyes wide 
open and their bodies bending forward, jealous of a word 
being lost. No one moved, and deep silence prevailed 
until the last word was spoken, when a sigh of relief 
broke the spell, and without an expression from their 
lips they quietly left the lodge. ‘ 

Slowly, and in deep meditation, the dusky hearers fol- 
lowed the trail to their lodges, and retired to rest. Evi- 
dently they had pondered deeply over the truths told by 
the missionary, for upon my next visit they came to the 
place of meeting, and said, “ Niokskatos, tell that story 
over again!” . The story of the ages was repeated to 
deeply interested listeners, who, under the spell of the — 
cross, spoke not a word, and.when the tale was told, 
again they wended their weary way homeward, thinking 
of the strange words which were new to their ears. 
Again they came with the same simple request, ‘‘ Tell it 
over again!” and away they went, each transformed 
into a gospel messenger to tell in the lodges the wonder- 
ful story of Christ. Was there ever a tale like this, and 
did ever mortal man enjoy such a privilege as to tell to 
unaccustomed ears the story of the cross? 


Port Arthur, Ontario, Can. 





A Vegetable Mission 


By Nellie C. Andrews 


“ ¥ WONDER what plan you girls will get hold of 

next!” exclaimed Will Marvin, as his sister fin- 
ished telling their mother of a proposed flower-mission., 
“That society makes me tired, you do nothing but talk 
just like a full-grown sewing circle.” 

Before Ethel could make the angry reply trembling on 
her lips, their mother had restored peace by a few wise 
words, i 

“Well, maybe they do a little good,” admitted Will, 
who was in a teasing mood. “At any rate, it keeps the 
girls out of mischief.” 

“If anybody needs to be kept out of mischief, I think 
it is you, Will Marvin,” began Ethel hotly. 

At this point Mrs. Marvin hastened to turn the con- 
versation into a somevhat different channel by remark- 
ing, “If you would like them, Ethel, you may havesome 
slips from my geraniums, so you may have some rooted 
plants as well as flowers to give away.” 

“ Oh, thank you, mother! I had not thought of that. 
I intend to raise pansies, verbenas, sweet peas, and ever 
so many flowers. Every one of the girls is going to have 
a flower-garden.” 

“ And then my Lady Bountiful will go sailing down 
into Slumdom, and present the fragrant blossoms to the 
poor dear little Slumdomites, and say, ‘ See here, my dear, 
what I’ve brought you. Go put them in a vase,’ ” mim- 
icked Will. 


From the expression on his mother’s face he concluded 
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he had gone far enough with his teasing, for, although 
nearly sixteen years old, he delighted to hector his sister. 
So he hastily asked, “* Who is going to do all the work in 
your garden, Ethel?” . 

““-am,” replied Ethel stoutly. 

‘‘ Now if it was something practical, I’d donate my ser- 
vices.” “Say,” a sudden thought striking him, “ if 
you'll raise vegetables I will help you.” 

“ And I,” said their father, who had entered the room 
unnoticed, “ will give you that part of the garden be- 
tween thestrawberry bed and the fence.” 

“ Thank you, father, I never dreamed of asking for so 
much land.” 

* As Will is going to help you,” continued Mr. Marvin 
’ dryly, “I think you can manage to keep it in order,” 

‘“*We can raise ever so many flowers. Mother, will 
you help me make out a list?” 

“See here,” interrupted Will eagerly, glad of a pre- 
text to escape from the distasteful garden work it seemed 
that his teasing propensities had brought upon him, “no 
flowers, mind. You must raise vegetables, or I won’t 
help you.” ' 

“Oh, let me have just a few flowers, Will!” pleaded 
Ethel. 

‘No, not one,” coritinued Will firmly,—for, counting 
on his sister’s great love for flowers, he thought he saw a 
way of escape for himself from garden work, 

Ethel hesitated. Ought she to give up her cherished 
plan? How could she? It was such an unheard of 
thing to raise vegetables, when all the other girls were 
going to have such beautiful flower-gardens. But then 
it would keep Will more at home. And this she knew 
«was something that troubled both her father and mother 
of late. 

This consideration bad also presented itself to her 
mother, who now remarked, “ Ethel, I think the plan a 
good one. I have no doubt your fresh vegetables will 
prove as acceptable gifts as a basket of roses.” 

Impetuous Will, who prided himself on never going 

- back on his word, was anxiously awaiting her deci- 
sion, 

At last it came. ‘“ We will raise vegetables.” 

“ And start.a fresh-vegetable mission,” suggested Mrs. 
Marvin. 

Heretofore Will’s gardening had been limited to walk- 
ing about the grounds when the fruit began to ripen, 
the garden being looked after by Thomas, the man of 
all work, and Will groaned as he thought of all the 
work he had brought upon himself.* 

Mr. Marvin gave them the money for the seed, and 
suggested that they send for some catalogs. These proved 
very attractive, and many pleasant hours were spent in 
looking them over and in discussing the merits of the 
various vegetables. Their mother aided them in making 
their selection. The seeds were ordered, and came be- 

_ fore the frost was out of the ground. 

At last came the time for garden-making. Will 
repented of his hasty offer more than once during the 
seed-sowing, but, as Ethel said nothing about raising 
flowers, he kept his promise to help her. The weeds soon 
put in an appearance, and it took much of their spare 
time to keep their plot clean. As the vegetables began 

. to grow, both began to be enthusiastic, and Will looked 
as eagerly as Ethel for the day when the radishes and 
lettuce should be fit for use. Besides these two vege- 
tables, their garden contained string beans, tomatoes, 
and early beets. 

They had no trouble in finding to whom their offerings 
would be acceptable. They bought several small bas- 
kets in which to put their vegetables. These baskets, 
with their crisp radishes, fresh lettuce, golden beans, 
and, later, firm, smooth tomatoes, were highly appreciated 
by the poor who received them. 

Poor little Jimmy Waite, a.cripple, whose widowed 
mother was always given a basket, was overjoyed to find, 
one day, a dish of strawberries among the other good 
things. This was the gift of Mrs. Marvin. That lady, 
on learning of his pleasure, resolved that, as long as the 
berries lasted, Jimmy should have a dish. This, she 
said, was her contribution to the vegetable mission. 

The summer passed quickly, and Ethel felt repaid for 
her sacrifice. The work had been of great benefit to 
Will in more than one way, and both he and Ethel began 
to make plans for the coming year, for the vegetable mis- 
sion, or, rather, the “ V. M. Garden,” as Will called it, 
had come to stay. 

An unexpected closing of the school Will attended 
gave him an opportunity to pass a short time at an uncle’s 
in the country. Just before his return, Ethel received 

. a letter from him, in which he said : 

 .»*. “I havevtold the folks here about your V. M. Garden. 

.. They thought it a pretty good joke on me. Harry said 
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he wished he and Fred could do something of the kind. 
He thought we had more poor people in the city 
than they had in the country. Uncle John suggested 
that they gather some nuts, and he said he would pay 
the freight. So we got up a nutting-party, and I guess 
your eyes will shine when you see all the hickory nuts 
and butternuts. They are for you to distribute this 
winter. Uncle John is going to send a barrel of apples 
also. I was real mean about those flowers last spring, 
Ethel. Next summer you can have all you want, I 
told Aunt Mary about it. She said we might buy a few 


hyacinth bulbs, and, after starting them, give them away. 
I mean to buy them for you when I get home. to make 
up for my meanness last spring.” 


Lyons, N. Y. 








It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general intérest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


a a 
Sunday-School Leakage 


By James L. Hill, D.D. 


_ 


W* MUST find the leaks before we can mend them. 

They unmistakably exist. 

The death of a very successful teacher, who in a large 
church had for many years together taught the primary 
department of the Sunday-school, developed many rare 
testimonials from unexpected sources. The warmest 
encomiums came from persons who undisputably belong 
to the lapsed masses. The quaintest reminiscences of a 
brief experience in Sunday-school were recited by per- 
sons who are now living far from the church, and appar- 
ently from God. They had nothing but praise for their 
teacher. They hallowed the memory of their connection 
with the school, although it was all too brief. 

As some of these whilom pupils were found, here and 
there, denied their liberty, inquiry through them and 
through chaplains and experts unfolds the fact that, of 
persons now found {fn reformatory prisons and houses of 
detention, many early graduated from the Sunday- 
school,—in one case one handred per cent, in another 
eighty-eight per cent, and in all cases (it is asserted by 
one who is well fitted to judge) seventy-five. Of the 
condition of things in Sing Sing, the chaplain once wrote, 
“Those who are Catholics may be safely put down as 
having attended Sunday-school, and most of the Protes- 
tants.” Inquiry being pressed in case of those nearest 
home as to the occasion of lapsing, it seemed, when 
stated, a cause so slight and so distinctively human that it 
was at least engaging. 

Considering the unhappy outcome from this ill-timed 
graduation, the mind keeps resisting the facts, tacitly 
saying: Why, we cannot have it so. This must not be, 

Not a cause for severing connection with the Sunday- 
school was given that was irremediable. Here are some 
of the reasons given: “ The attempt to deal with young 
men and young women as though they were still chil- 
dren.” ‘“‘ Too much readiness to set down an irregular, 
unmanagable boy asa rascal.” ‘Too much patronage, 
too much gush, too much ‘ halé-fellow-well-met-edness,’” 
Some later teachers were so anxious to appear fraternal, 
and to produce a good impression, that they seemed to 
overdo the thing, causing a young man, when he thinks 
about it, to want to keep out of closer quarters. ‘‘ Fear 
of exposing one’s ignorance of the Bible.” ‘A want of 
personal sympathy with the teacher,”—a thing which is 
much more difficult to secure in the case of senior scholars 
than in juvenile or infant classes. ‘‘ The removal of a 
favorite teacher, and the induction of an unacceptable 
one.” 

A study of churches and a few letters to ministers and 
others suggest further reasons for these lapses of senior 
scholars: “The lack of a separate room for a Bible 
class.” “The impracticability of interesting a large 
class in the same thing,” as some want practical lessons, 
and some prefer argument, harmony not being as easily 
secured as in the primary department. 
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It is astonishing to find the extent to which the con- 
tinued existence of an adult class, particularly a large 
Bible class, is conditioned upon its teacher. When par- 
ticular teachers stop teaching, many adult scholars stop 
attending. In point of fatality to a class, next to the 
absence of the teacher comes the removal of scholars from ' 
the class to substitute for absent teachers, as the interest 
to scholars depends, not only upon contact with the 
teacher, but also upon association with one another. 

Two things are found to be reprehensible,—one of 
them on the part of a teacher, and the other on the part 
ofachurch. Where scholars may not know the lesson, 
some teachers are not quite able to avoid the peril of 
falling into the lecturing method ; and where the conver- 
sational method is lost, everything is lost, including 
interest in the lesson and the scholars. We are aware of 
exceptions in the case of a few brilliant persons easily 
and quickly named, but it is a sophistry to prove a thing 
by an exception. On the part of some churches, the 
practice has prevailed—not avowedly, of course, but 
actually, of ‘‘ letting the boys get out of the church, and 
then converting thém back.” We are now at length 
gradually lining up on the principle that formation is 
even better than reformation, and, in point of morals in 
relation to young men, a preventive ministry is better 
than a redemptive. 

A study just made of statistics showing the number 
introduced annually into the primary department of 
the Sunday-school, while the number in the school from 
year to year remains too nearly unchanged, shows the 
perishing need of stopping the leakage. Like the earliest 
disciples, we are fishing with holes in the net. How can 
our Sunday-school workers imitate the apostles in mend- 
ing the nets? Losing so much goodly spoil with so 
wide a net, can we not weave in strands, and lessen 
the orifice? With confusion of face, many a reluctant 
pastor must admit that his church has never come within 
sight of a fit conception of her duty to the school. _ This 
exodus by classes will not be arrested until we can have 
our representative business men who are members of the 
church for teachers. 

Again, to return to our figure, it is a literal truth that 
scholars are usually only held in the Sunday-school by 
a personal tie, Sensitive Mrs, Prentiss, when teaching, 
felt the draft of an invisible line that proceeded from 
her to every pupil. If this bond was disturbed, she 
knew it, and gave it instant attention. 

How gracious the atmosphere about those senior 
scholars who, on going into camp in summer vacation, 
gave their Livouac in the wilderness their Sunday-school 
class title, ‘‘ Phillips Camp, No. 29’! The social side 
of life must bear its part in securing the retention of 
young men and women in the school. Ministers, even, 
are influenced sometimes by mixed motives, Certainly, 
then, there can be no objection to a mingling of decided 
attractions and of religious obligation. 

To retain our senior scholars, it is necessary, more- 
over, to give our classes what we will call volume. 
Scholars at the age we now have in mind like to meet 
with somebody; and then, too, the force of things said, as 
in Mr. Spurgeon’s church, is mysteriously augmented by 
the number of persons present. It is easier, further- 
more, for strangers to enter a large congregation, or for 
young men to enter a large Bible class than a small 
one. Of all the meetings held by a church, that is like- 
liest to impinge upon new material which is largest. 

Senior scholars, besides, can, in certain cases, be 
retained by a new class distribution. A lady had but 
one or two scholars. The superintendent was urged to 
recruit her class. This was done with mission pupils. 
These were just as desirable as any, but they cannot 
alavays be so well taught in conjunction with the others, 
because they are not so well informed. Now, unless the 
class be large, tlie teacher can teach one portion or the 
other, but not both. Sunday-school scholars do grow 
apart. Once they were assorted with reference only to 
their size. Different teachers would be best adapted to 

them now. A bright boy who has at length reached the 
high school wou!d like fhe class better if he were not 
coldly dissociated from his mates. There is a stand- 
ing bid to many a youth to lapse from school for a sea- 
son, so that he can reunite himself with it under convoy 
of his fellows. 

Wide is the gate into the wilderness, and many there 
be that will pass out by the teacher who gives the lesson 
the form of a lecture. They carry water in open baskets 
who are so unfortunate as to make the impression that 
the Sunday-school is only a children’s institution. Boys 
soon cease to be attracted by the inducements of “six 
little tickets for a big ticket, and six big tickets for a 
book.” 

The gravest misfortune of all is, for a teacher to be 
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able to touch human nature at but one or two points. 
The ideal thing is for teachers to make their class their 
parish, and to make all their lines of effort converge at 
the Sunday-school hour. In striving to interest senior 
scholars, those teachers go farther and fare worse who 


seek to get beyond the Bible, and introduce sensational 


and trivial current themes. Adult scholars respond 
most to the scriptural discussion of man, his relations, 
his condition, his redemption, his destiny. They are 
increasingly impatient of such questions in the short, 
busy days, as the topography of Gob, where Sibbecai 
slew Saph. 

Salem, Mass. 


o> 


Among the numerous possible uses, 
Rie anne wort in Sunday-school work, of the gela- 

tine copying-pad and copying - ink 
(sold under various forms and names as ‘‘ mimeograph,” 
“hektograph,” etc.), is the copying of home-made draw- 
ings for illustration or invitation. A. M. Wilson, super- 
intendent of the “ People’s Church Noon Sunday-school,” 
Buffalo, New York, has lately been sending picture 
notices and invitations to the scholars, copied by hekto- 
graph on postal cards. ‘‘ These cards are somewhat rude 
and simple in design,” he writes, “ but they seem to do 
their work,—catch the eye and attention of the boys and 
girls. ‘ Fifty or seventy-five good copies can generally be 
taken from one writing. They are easily made. I 
simply draw or print the copy with a pen and hekto- 
graph ink, and duplicate it on a gelatine copying pad.” 
One of these cards contained a simple drawing of a 
clock, with the hands at 12.11 noon, four minutes early 
to insure promptness, the school hour being 12.15. 
With the picture was a message: “ Dear Scholar,—You 
were missed from your class last Sunday. This is the 
hour we would like to see you to-morrow, to learn those 
pretty Easter hymns of praise to Him who rose on 
Easter day. Can’t we break our record for attendance 
to-morrow? You willcountone.” Another postal card 
contained an outline sketch of a bottle of ink with the 
cork out, and a penholder and pen, with this word: 
“Dear Friend,—We are writing history, the history of 
our own lives, on our faces, where everybody can read it. 
What kind of a face does a kind, loving, thoughtful, 
cheerful, Christlike person have? Or a mean, disagree- 
able person? What are you writing?” So, in school 
or class, the superintendent or teacher can easily and 
wisely use such copying pads in preparing outline studies 
and maps, invitations, and notices, at a trifling expense. 
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That indefinite and unsystematic rec- 
ords haye slight value as history is 
recognized by wide-awake superin- 
tendents. J. R. Pepper, of the First Methodist Sunday- 
school in Memphis, Tennessee, is one of that kind. The 
school has seven departments, with an associate superin- 
tendent over each,—the “Assembly” department con- 
sisting of members older than twenty-one, and not in the 
Home Department. Holding that “a careful history of 
each individual connected with the school from year to 
year is most desirable,” this blank form is used by the 
secretaries in keeping individual records : 


First Methodist Sunday-School 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Individual 
Historical Records 


TLL sn cist cecngtoee 

Individual Historical Record 
RE ssde ieods~ceetee Department............ ..... Class.. 
IAA ii cides acta acetts iain wnabuciin bn adbaoeguneceen dabbababon pesieidt 
iiss cit Aalhoils a cdhmians Spsogunied dpboliphabiuenetiabdted Gonneiet iaeen’ 
Shien) sages spas cove veees Age, if under 18 


Members of what chureh... 

When advanced to Intermediate Dept... ebuiatth’ <evdes tendsdees 
When advanced to Junior Dept........ .........00:ceeesseee sosseenee sense 
When advanced to Senior Dept... ......... 0.0... ..ceee ccccee cnsees ennnenees 
“When advanced to Normal Dept.... . 20... 00.00... .c0. ccccee cceses cones 
When advanced to Assembly Dept......... ...cc. cecee ccececes ceceeneee 
I idscssdavidlnscéigheuln’ bosses cvcentcctevs teense cakth epcdvcicecda angusect 


A weekly meeting of their own is 

o"Supcrintendent held by the superintendent and the 
Assistants two assistant superintendents of the 
“Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school in Danbury, Con- 
necticut. A half-hour before the mid-week prayer- 
“Meeting of ‘the church, they get together and arrange 
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the next Sunday’s program, The school recognizes the 
three as practically equal in every way. It is understood 
that none of the three is accustomed to make plans, 
arrange classes, or make changes of any kind, without 
consulting the others. So, in the regular Sunday-school 
exercises, as well as on festival occasions and anni- 
versaries, it is agreed that the assistants are to sharé in 
duties and honors. Each week the order of service is so 
understood by all three that the one conducting it can, 
at any stage of the program, step out of the room to 
other parts of the school, leaving the others ready to go 
on with the service. At least once a month one of the 
assistants has charge of the school service, giving him 
experience and affording the school variety. 




















Miss Oliver’s Scripture Teas 
By Jean G. Boobyer 


HERE was no doubt about it that Miss Oliver’s 
class for young ladies was the most popular in 
Grace Sunday-school. It was a class which the superin- 
tendent looked on with complacency and frequently 
pointed out to visitors as “one of the best classes and 
one of the finest teachers in the state.” But notwith- 
standing the popularity of her class, as Miss Oliver sat 
in her room and studied her lesson on a certain after- 
noon, she was sad. She loved her girJs, and she believed 
they loved her, but the question which she asked herself 
as sh¢sat thinking was, “ How much real knowledge of 
the Word of God have they?” and the answer forced 
itself upon her, “ Not a great deal.” 

“T am afraid,” she mused, “that my class is more 
popular than profitable, and that the girls love that hour 
on Sunday afternoon principally on account of its social 
ppportunity.” 

Her eyes filled with tears at the thought. How she 
had labored and prayed for her girls, and sometimes 
how little they seemed to appreciate it! But Lina Oliver 
was not a girl to waste much time in tears. Putting 
aside het Journal and Bible she paced up and down 
the room thinking. Suddenly she exclaimed : * 

“Til try it. I don’t know how it will work, but [’ll 
try it.” 

The next Sunday was a pleasant day, and Miss Oliver’s 
girl’s were out in full force. When the opening exercises 
were over, and the popular class had withdrawn to the 
smal! room which they occupied during the lesson period, 
Miss Oliver said : 

“ Girls, with your permission I am going to dispense 
with the regular lesson to-day, because I want to have a 
little heart-to-heart talk with you. Just as soon as I 
have the attention of the whole class,” she added,—and 
two young ladies who were comparing shades of gloves 
on the back seat suddenly became aware that they were 
the only ones talking, and sat up looking rather 
confused. 

“You know, girls,” the teacher went on, “‘we have 
studied a great many lessons here together, and what I 
want to find out this afternoon is just about how much 
of the Word we have hid in our hearts.”. 

There was a little movement through the class, but no 
one spoke. 

“For instance,” Miss Oliver said, “if some of you 
were called upon to do so, how much could you tell 
about the Bible?” 

Still no one spoke. 

“Who will give me a little sketch of the life of 
Moses? ” 

“ He led the children of Israel in the wilderness, and 
he wrote the Ten Commandments,” ventured one young 
lady, rather timidly. 

“ But that is beginning at the latter end of his life,” 
said Miss Oliver. “ What about his earlier years?” 


“He was hidden in the bulrushes,” said another of 


the girls. 

“Yes, he was; but what events followed his being 
found by the king’s daughter? ” 

Silence reigned throughout the class. 

“Well, then, will you tell me something about 
David?” the teacher urged. 

“ He killed the Philistine giant,” said one of the girls 
after a little hesitation. 


“He was Jonathan’s friend, and afterwards king of 


Israel,” added another. 
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“‘ Yes, these were events in his life,” said Miss Olive;, 
“but will not some one giye a little connected story of 
him from his birth to his death? ” 

No one complied with the request. 

“Dear girls,” said Miss Oliver seriously, “ you know 
that we are looked on as a sort of banner class, but I am 
afraid we have a more glowing reputation than we 
deserve. Now I want that we shall be looked on as one 
of the best classes in the school, but I want that we shall 
live up to our reputation. We cannot bring the stand- 
ard down to the ranks. We must bring the ranks up to 
the standard. So, girls, I have a plan,” and a smile 
broke through the seriousness on Miss Oliver's face, and 
restored its wonted brightness. ‘‘ And this is my plan. 
I am going to give a series of teas, just for the girls of 
my class. We have all enjoyed the dainty pink and 
yellow and white teas which one and another of you 
have given during the past season, and now mine. is 
going to be a Scripture Tea. -How many of you will 
accept my invitation for Wednesday next?” 

Every hand in the class went up, and all were full of 
interest as the teacher unfolded her plan. 

** My idea is this,” she went on, “ we will all read up 
some portion of Scripture, scenes in the Old or New 
Testament,—read it carefully and thoughtfully, and 
study over it, and then, when we “come together at my 
house, we wil] discuss over our tea-cups the subject we 
have been reading.” 

There was general satisfaction over the novelty of the 
plan. 

“Suppose we take for our first afternoon the life of 
Moses as told of in the first twelve chapters of Exodus,” 
said Miss Oliver; “and now, girls,”- as the superin- 
tendent’s bell in the other room announced that the 
lesson period was over, “I shall expect you all on 
Wednesday afternoon at four.” 

Wednesday afternoon found Miss Oliver all ready for 
her guests. Promptly at the hour the girls arrived, and 
were cordially received by their teacher. Visits with 
her were always enjoyable, and there was no. lack of gay, 
bright chatter as she Jit the lamp on her tea-table and 
swung her kettle over it. Later, when they were all 
settled cozily with their cups dnd wafers, Miss Oliver 
opened the subject which gave to the affair its unique 
name, : 

“Well, girlies,” she said brightly, “how about the 
reading? ” 

“It is splendid,” said one of the young ladies 
promptly; “I never knew before how interesting the 
life of Moses was.” 

“ And-do you think you could give a connected story 
of his life as far as we have read?” asked Miss Oliver. 

There was a unanimous answer of * Yes,” and as they 
sipped their fragrant tea, the hostess, by careful ques- 
tions, drew from one and another the story of the grand 
old hero’s life. The hour sped as by magic. 

* Will you all come and take tea with me again next 
Wednesday?” asked the teacher, as her guests took 
their leave, and every one gladly promised. 

We have not the time to follow them through the 
delightful series of teas, and to tell how they studied the 
lives of Joshua and David and Elijah, and, later, of 
Christ, but this we will say, that Miss Oliver's teas were 
famous, and the popular class of Grace School became 
band of earnest Bible students whose influence soon 
made itself felt. 

“ All because you showed us how little we knew, and 
got our interest awakened in Scripture stady, Miss 
Oliver,” said one of the girls. 

** All because He has given us the Spirit to lead us into 
all truth,” said Miss Oliver solemnly. 


Passaic, N. J. 
yo 


There are Sanday-schools in which 
each class has a simple, inexpensive 
desk, or a small table with a drawer, 
around which the class fa grouped during the Sunday- 
school hour, and in which the belongings of the class 
are kept. A devoted teacher in one such school has 
been accustomed to send prompt messages from the 
class desk to absent scholars. At the close of school, or 
perhaps immediately after the lesson-study, she takes 
paper and ink from the desk, and; with the aid of the 
interested class, composes affectionate letters to all mem- 
bers who may be absent, suited’ to each,—to the sick, 
the traveler, the indifferent, or the young Christian 
needing cheer. These joint messages from teacher and 
class, at any time the means of unity and power, have 
added force through the fect that they go forth promptly 
from the class desk in the midst of the class:circle,.. - 


Prompt Messages 
from the Class Desk 




























































































Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1896 


1. July 5.—David. King of Judah 
2. July 12.—David, King over All Israel...... 


esccesha 2 Sam. 2: 1-11 
-..2 Bam, 6: 1-12 











3. July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalem... -.--% Sam. 6: 1-12 
4. July 26.—God’s Promises to David s 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
5. August 2.—David's Kindness......... sosheove ~ensenssosecesnescoocéosees 2 Sam. 9: 1-13 
6. August 9.—David’s Victories........................ 2 Sam, 10: 8-19 
7., August 16.—David’s Confession and eee ae honaiiiepeioned Psa. 32: 1-11 
8. August 23.—Absalom’s Rebellion... ...2 Bam. 15: 1-12 


9. August 30.—Absalom’s Defeat and Death... delves 2 ‘Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 
10, September 6.—David’s Love for God's House. ssl Chron, 22: 6-16 
11, September 13.— David's Gratitude to God..................000. 2 Sam, 22: 40-51 
12, September 20.—Destructive Vices Prov. 16 : 22-33 
13, September 27.—Review. 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute. of Sacred Literature 
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Study 6.—David’s Foreign Policy 
2 Samuel 8: 1-14; 10:1 to 11:1; 12: 26-31. 


I, Critictsm. 

From the eighth to the twentieth chapter inclusive of 
2 Samuel is considered by all types of critics to be a “ histori- 
cal source of the first rank,” incorporated into the Book of 
2 Samuel almost without change. 


IJ. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

Having organized his army with Joab as commander-in- 
chief, with twelve regiments of militia, each twenty-four 
thousand strong (1 Chron. 27), and with the “ six hundred” 
as a permanent nucleus, David took steps to establish his 
kingdom, attacking in succession Moab (2 Sam. 8 : 2; comp. 
Num. 24:17), Edom (1 Kings 11: 15,16; 2 Sam. 8: 14), 
Amalek (2Sam, 8:12), Ammon (10: 1 to 11:1; 12: 26-31), 
and then the Syrian allies of Ammon (8 : 3-13 ; 10: 16-19), and 
defeating them all. He entered into alliance with the kings 
of Hamath (8 : 9-11) and of Tyre (5: 11,12). Thus during 
the first half of his reign he made his influence felt and his 
power respected from the Lebanons to the Red Sea. By these 
wars he gained great wealth (8: 6,7, 10; 1 Chron. 20: 2). 
III. Topics ror Stupy. * 

1. David's Army (Kirkpatrick, Vol. II, p. 38 ; Kent, p.147; 
Stanley, Vol. II, pp. 76-79). (1.) Itsdivisions. The “ host” 
(8 : 16) was the whole available military force of the nation, 
including every one capable of bearing arms. The size of 
this is given in 24 : 9. The gibborim, or “mighty men,” 
numbered six hundred. They formed a sort of standing 
army. The “ bodyguard,” recruited mainly from Philistines 
(8: 18), was in constant attendance on the king. Whether 
or not the “ mighty men” and the “guard” are to b2 dis- 
tinguished is uncertain. (2.) Its officers. Joab,‘the com- 
mander-in-chief, next in authority to the king (2 Sam. 12: 
26-28) ; Benaiah, the captain of the guard, and Abishai, the 
captain of the “mighty men” (1 Chron. 11: 20). 
use made of it. In peace or war the guard attended the king, 
and the “mighty men” kept near him. In war time the 
militia was summoned from all Israel at the command of the 
king. In time of peace, twenty-four thousand of the militia 
served for a month in turn (1 Chron. 27:1-15). The drillthus 
given each year made David’s army very formidable. 

2. David's Campaigns. (1.) Their extent, 2Samuel8:12sug- 
gests it. (2.) Thecause. Was ita spirit of aggression on David's 
part, or an act of self-defense? Probably neither exclusively. 
(3.) The spirit in which he fought. Note his thanksgiving 
(7 £23-27), and such expressions as 1 Samuel 25: 28 ( ‘fighteth 
the battles of the Lord ”’) or 2 Samuel 8 : 6, 14, or as 2 Sam- 
uel 5 : 12. Consider the truly religious temper implied. 
(4.) The thorough work done. 1 Kings 11:15, 16,2 Samuel 
12: 31, ahd 8 : 2, imply unrelenting and cruel warfare. At 
least it was effective in compelling a peace which lasted dur- 
ing the reigns of David and Solomon. (5.) David’s purpose. 
Not to found a vast empire, for he does not try to govern 
these conquered nations, but to establish and secure his own 
dominions, to give his people a sense of power and.self- 
respect, and thus to prepare the way for a future. 

3. Resultant Administrative Development. (1.) The “ cabi- 
net” (8 : 16-18; 20: 23-26) included the representatives cf 
civil, religious, and military activity, an annalist, the “ king’s 
friend ” (15:37 ; comp. 1 Kings 4: 5), and the superintendent 
of taxation (20: 24). (2) According to 1 Chronicles 26, 27, 
quite a thorough system of internal organization was de- 
veloped; for example, a civil ruler given to each tribe 
(1 Chron. 27 : 16-22), and numerous judges appointed (1 
Chron. 26 : 29-32). (3.) Religious organization. The elab- 
orate arrangements of 1 Chronicles 23-26, ascribed to the lasi 


years of David, imply a degree of organization at a much 


(3.) The: 
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earlier date. 


ios) 
Lesson 6, August 9, 1896 


David’s Victories 


Goxtpen Text: The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear ?—Psa. 27: 1. 


(2 Sam. 10: 8-19. Memory verses: 11, 12.) 
Read 2 Samuel 8 and 10 


COMMON VERSION. 


8 And the children of Am’mon 
came out, and put the battle in 
array at the entering in of the 
gate: and the Syr’i-ans of Z6’ba, 
and of Ré’héb, and Ish’-t6b, and 
Ma’a-cah, were by themselves in 
the field. 

9 When Jé’absaw that the front 
of the battle was against him be- 
fore and behind, he chose of all 
the choice men of Is’ra-el, and put 
them in array against the Syr‘i- 
ans: 

10 And the rest of the people’ 
he delivered into the hand of 
A-bish’a-i his brother, that he 
might put them in array against 
the children of Am’mon. 1 

11 And he said, If the Syr’i-ans 
be too strong for me, then thou 
shalt help me: but if the chil- 
dren of Am’/mon be too strong for 
thee, then I will come and help 
thee. 

12 Be of good courage, and let 
us play the men for our people, 
and for the cities of our God : and 
the Lorp do that which seemeth 1 
him a 
13 And Jé/ab drew nigh, and 
the people that were with him, 


REVISED VERSION. 


8 And the children of Ammon 
came out, and put the battle in 
array at the entering in of the ~ 
gate: and the Syrians of 
Zobah, and of Rehob, and the 
men of Tob and Maacah, were 
by themselves in the field. 

9 Now when Joab saw that ! the 
battle was set against him be- 
fore and behind, he chose of 
all the choice men of Israel, 
and put them in array against 

10 the Syrians: and the rest of 

the’ people he committed into 

the hand of * Abishai his bro- 
ther, and he put them in array 
against the children of 

Ammon. And he said, If the 

Syrians be too strong for me, 

then thou shalt help me : but 

if the children of Ammon be 
too strong for thee, then I will 
come and help thee. Be of 
good courage, and let us play 
the men for our people, and 
for the cities of our God; and 
the LorD do that which seem- 

eth him good. So Joab and 
the people that were with him 
drew nigh unto the battle 
against the Syrians: and they 


~ 


12 


oe 


unto the battle against the 14 fled before bim. And when 
Syr’i-ans: and they fled before the children of Ammon saw 
him. that the Syrians were fled, they 


14 And when the children of 
Am/’/mon saw that the Syr’i-ans 
were fied, then fled they also be- 
fore A-bish’a-i, and entered into 
the city. So Jé’/ab returned from 
the children of Am’mon, and 
came to Je-ru’sa-lém. 

15 ¢ And when the Syr‘i-ans 
saw that they were smitten be- 
fore Is’ra-el, they gathered th m- 
selves together. 

16 And Had-ar-é’zer sent, and 
brought out the Syr‘i-ans that 
were beyond the river; and they 
came to Hé/lam: and Shd’baich 
the captain of the host of Had- 
ar-é’zer went before them. 

17 And when it was told David, 
he gathered all Is’ra-el together, 
and passed over Jordan, and 
came to Hélam. And the Syr‘i- 
ans set themselres in array 
against David, and fought with 
him. 

18 And the Syr’i-ans fied before 
Is’ra-el; and David slew the men 
of seven hundred chariots of the 
Syrians, and forty thousand 
horsemen, and smote Sh6’bich 
the captain of their host, who 
died there. 

19 And when all the kings that 
were servants to Had-ar-é’zer saw 
that they were smitten before 
Is’ra-el, they made peace with 
Is’ra-el, and served them. Sothe 
Syr‘i-ans feared to help the chil- 
dren of Am’mon any more. 


likewise fled before Abishai, 
and entered into the city. 
Then Joab returned from the 
_ children of Ammon, and came 
15 to Jerusalem. And when the 
Syrians saw that they were 
put to the worse before Israel, 
they gathered themselves to- 
16 gether. And * Hadarezer sent, 
and. brought out the Syrians 
that were beyond the River: 
and they came to Helam, with 
Shobach the captain of the 
host of Hadarezer at their 
head. And it was told David ; 
and he gathered all Israel to- 
gether, and passed over Jor- 
dan, andcametoHelam. And 
the Syrians set themselves in 
array against David, and 
fought with him. And the 
Syrians fled before Israel ; and 
David slew of the Syrians the 
men of seven hundred chariots, 
and forty thousand horsemen, 
and smote Shobach the captain 
of their host, that he died 
there. And when all the 
kings that were servants to 
Hadarezer saw that they were 
put to the worse before Israel, 
they made peace with Israel, 
and served them. S80 the 
Syrians feared to help the chil- 
dren of Ammon any more. 


17 


18 





1 Heb. the face of the battle was against. * Heb. Abshai. 
Hadadezer. 

The American Revisers would substitute “ 
verse J1, “ man " for “ men”’ 
Logp " wherever it occurs. 


In ch. vill. 3, 


for “ be” (twice) in 
Jehovah” for “ the 


are” 
in verse 12, and “ 


AKA 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: God's Care of His Chosen. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QuaRTER* He chose David also 
his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70. 


Lesson Topic: Honoring with Signal Victories. 


7. 
-~ . | t Victory under Joab, vs. 8-14. 
OUTLINE : (2. Victory under David, vs. 15-19. ! 
Datty Home REeapinos: e 


M.—2 SAM. 10 : 8«19. David's Victories. 

T.—Exod. 1g: t-11. A song of victory. 
W.—1 Chron, 18: 1-13. Divine preservation. 

T.—Psa. 144: 1-15. Trust in God. 

P.—Psa. 18 : 32-s0. Deliverance from God 

S.—Bga. 54: 1-7. Praise for deliverance. 

—Eph. 6 : 10-20. The soul’s warfare. 
(These Home Readings are the selection of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Lesson Analysis 


I, VICTORY UNDER JOAB, 
1. Israel's Opponents : 
The children of Ammon came out: .. . and the Syrians (8). 


The children of Ammon made war against Israel (Judg. 11 : 4), 
The children of Ammon sent and hired the Syrians (2 Sam. 10 ; 6), 


2. Israel's Leaders : 
Joab... put themin array:...and,., Abishai (9, 10). 


Joab and Abishai his brother slew Abner (2 Sam. 3 : 30). 
Joab the son of Zeruiah was over the host (2 Sam. 8 : 16), 


3- Israel’s Co-operation : 
Thou shalt help me: .. . I will come and help thee (11). 


Ye shall pass over... arm . and shall help them (Josh. 1 : 14), 
Bear ye one another's a (Gal, 6: 2). 


4- Israel's Stimulus: 
Be of good courage, end let us play the men Maes 


aly be styens and of a good courage (Josh. 1 
Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of hits aight (Eph, 6 : 10), 


5. Israel’s Dependence : 
The Lord do that which seemeth him good (12). 


It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth him good (1 Sam. 38 : 18), 
We ceased, saying, bets will of the Lord be dune (Acis 21 ; 14). 


6. Israel's Victory : 
They fled before him. ..,. Ammon . . , likewise fled (13, 14), 


Thine enemies. . . shall flee before thee seven wa 4 (out. 28: 7). 
Let them also that hate him flee before him (Psa. 1). 


II, VICTORY UNDER DAVID. 


+ Syria’s Reinforcements : 
” ieierete .. + brought out the Syrians that were beyond (16), 


The mighty gather themselves together against me ada 59 : 3). 
™. ~—% ns} aad earth, and their armies, gathered... to make war 
ev ) 


2. Syria's Commander : 
Shobach the captain of the host .. . at their head (16), 


The people made him head and chief over them (Judg. 11 : 11), 
Naaman, captain of the host of the king of Syria (2 Kings 5: 1), 


3. David's Advance : 
avid ,.. passed over Jordan, and came to Helam (17). 


David. ,peunes over Jordan, and came upon them tt oe: 19:17), 
Speak unto . Israel, that they go forward (Exod, 1 


4- Israel's Victory : : 
The Syrians fled before Israel (18). 


The maxpGane fled against it (Exod. 14 : 27), 
Kings of armies flee, they flee rags 68 : 12), 


gs. Established Peace : 
They made peace with Israel, and served them (19). 
The _ became servants to David, and brought presents (2 Sam, 


The Lord will bless his people with peace (Psa. 29 : 11). 


> 
Verse 9.—‘‘ Joab saw that the battle was set against him.”’ (1) 
Israel’ + (2) Joab’s generalship ; (3) Jehovah's favor; (4) 


isross'e triumph 
rse 11.—'' Thou shalt help me : I will come and help thee.” 


(1) Probable need ; ; (2) Reciprocal helpfulness. 

Verse “The Lerd*do that which seemeth him gt... 
Emergency « anticipated ; (2) Jehovah recogiized; (3) Coantestie 

eclare 

Verse 14.—‘‘When... Ammon saw that the Syrians were 
they Feoates fled.” (i) Flight begun ; (2) Panic extended; (3 ») Rout 
complete 

Verse 17.—‘‘It was told David; and he gathered all bee 5 to- 
gether.” (4) An evil report; (2) A brave leader: (3) A prompt 

Verse 19.~''They made peace with Israel, and sery theme, . ear 

peace conquered ; (2) An allegiance secured, 


Ay 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes . 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Recorps or Davip's Conquests.—First, the eum- 

mary (2 Sam. 8; 1 Chron. 18); second, fuller account 

of three of the campaigns (2 Sam. 10-12; 1 Chron. 19:1 to 

20:3); third, a few detached incidents (2 Sam. 21 : 15-22; 
1 Chron. 20: 4-8; Psa. 60; 1 Kings 11 : 15-24). 

THIRTEEN CAMPAIGNS OF Davip.—First, that in which 
Jerusalem was taken (2 Sam. 5:68; 1 Chron. 11: 4-6); 
second and third, defensive fighting against the Philistines 
(2 Sam. 5 : 17-21, 22-25; 1 Chron. 14: 8-12, 13-16, with addi- 
tional incidents in 2 Sam. 23: 13 6-17; 1 Chron. 11: 156-19, 
and 12: 15); fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, wars of inva- 
sion in Philistia (summarized 2 Sam. 8:1; 1 Chron. 18: 1; 
additional details in 2 Sam. 21 : 15-22; 1 Chron. 20: 4-8); 
eighth, first Ammonite campaign (2 Sam. 10: 1-14; 1 Chron. 
19: 1-15); ninth, tenth, and eleventh, Aramean campaigns 
(2 Sam. 10: 15-18; 8: 3, 4,5, 6a, and 1 Chron. 19: 16-18; 
18: 3, 4, 5, 6a); twelfth, final Ammonite campaign (2 Sam. 
11,12; 1 Chron. 20: 1-3); thirteenth, an Edomite campaign 
(2 Sam. 8: 13, 14; 1 Chron. 18 : 12, 13; 1 Kings 11: 15, 16; 
Psa. 60, especially the title). The eighth and twelfth cam- 
paigns are summarized together (2 Sam. 8: 2; 1 Chron. 18: 
2), Moab and Ammon being affiliated. 

Certain Dates.—Most of these “ wars” were annual cam- 
paigns, with some intervals of more than « year. Perhaps 
the first and second were in the same year, and also the twelfth 
and thirteenth. The best guess is that they covered about 
fourteen years in all. From the time of the fourth campaign 
David withdrew from active military life (2 Sam. 21 : 17). 
His great sin was committed during the twelfth campaign 
(2 Sam. 11), his repentance and its sequent events occurring 
later. 

The lesson begins with the battle of the eighth campaiga. 
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The king of Ammon has insulted David, thus opening to him 
an opportunity to push his conquests east ward, and the armies 
have been gathered and are about to engage. 


Bo 


Critical Notes 


The verses containing the lesson treat of three topics: 
First, the battle in David’s first campaign against the Am- 
monites (8-14); second, the Aramean campaign that followed 
(15-18) ; third, certain fruits resulting from these and later 
campaigns (19). In the first topic, the points treated are: 
The situation just before the battle (8) ; Joab’s arrangements 
for the battle (9-11); his exhortation to the fighters (12) ; 
the battle itself (13, 14.4); the close of the campaign (145). 

Verse 8.— According to the parallel account in Chronicles 
(1 Chron. 19:7), the encounter took place at Medeba. Note 
the location on a map, a day’s march east of the northern end 
of the Dead Sea. At this time it was doubtless a Moabite 
city (Num. 21: 30; Josh. 13: 9, 16; Isa. 15: 2), though it 
had belonged to Reuben. It was a part of David’s policy in 
war to do the fighting in the enemy’s country.— The sons of 
Ammon: They and their allies wera kindred to Israel, and it 
was the traditional policy of Israel to be at peace with them. 
But for their own folly in so insulting David that he could 
not overlook it they would have been safe, and David's do- 
minions would have remained narrow and circumscribed. 
Their folly providentially became David’s opportanity.— 

* Came out: Apparently they were quartered in the city (v. 
14), They were an army gathered from the different cities 
of Ammon (1 Chron. 19:7).—The entering in of the gate: The 
gate of the city, of course, The account in Chronicles sub- 
stitutes city for gate. They took their position so that they 
could retreat safely, if necessary. The city was doubtless 
Medeba of Moab, the Moabites and Ammonites being united 
in this war, as was usual in their wars against Israel.— 
Syrians: Allies of the Ammonites. The word is a compara- 
tively modern substitate for Aram, the word here used in the 
Hebrew.—Zobah... Maacah: At that time, evidently, the 
Aramean kingdoms lay on both sides of the Euphrates. 
Hamath was farthest to the north and northwest. Damascus 
was the center of a very important power. Between these 
two lay Aram-zoba, extending irregularly from the Anti- 

~ Jebanon range to the Euphrates. Farther to the south lay 
the comparatively unimportant Aram-maacah.—Rehobd: An 
abbreviated form of Beth-rehob (v. 6). There was a Beth- 
rehob near Dan in northern Israel (Judg. 18 : 28), but that 
does not fit this passage. If in verse 6 we translate “ Aram 
of the house of Rehob,” we make it a description of the Aram 

of “ Hadarezer the son of Rehob, king of Zooah ” (2 Sam. 8: 

3,12). So in the present verse, in the expression Aram of 

Zobah and Rehob, Zobah may be geographical and Rehob 

@ynastical. In any case, the two together describe the do- 

minions of Hadarezer, and this probably accounts for the 
omission of Rehob in the list as given in Chronicles.—Jsh-tob : 

_ Better, “The men of Tob,” as in the Revised Version. The 
account in Chronicles omits this name, and adds the name of 

. Mesopotamia. Perhaps it is fair to infer that the men of Tob 
came from beyond the Euphrates.— By themselves in the field: 
That is, the open country, as distinguished from thecity. In 
all, the Aramean allies seem to have numbered thirty-three 
thousand men, though there are differences between our two 
accounts, and consequent obscurities and uncertainties. A 
majority of them were from the dominions of Hadarezer, but 
it does not appear that Hadarezer took any other part in the 
war than to hire out his subjects as mercenary troops. 

Verses 9-11.—Joab disposes his soldiers for the battle.— 
The face of the batile was unto him before and behind: This 
translation shows the form of the Hebrew. Joab had prob- 
ably attained to this position by successful strategy. He had 
the enenty divided, and, by striking rapidly, could defeat the 
two armies one after the other.— The choice men :. These were 
to make the attack with him. So he took the best men, If 
necessary, Abishai could act on the defensive, and simply 

‘hinder the Ammonites from reinforcing their allies. Prob- 
ably Joab expected no more than this until he, having de- 
feated the Arameans, could bring the whole army of Israel 
against the Ammonites.—J/ the Syrians be too strong, etc.: 
Mutual helpfulness is the condition of success. 

Verse 12—Jonb excites Abishai and himself, and pre- 
sumably the whole army, to noble deeds.— Be of good courage: 
The verb is in the singular, directly applying only to Abishai. 
—Let us play the men: Grammatically, this may inclade the 
army, or the two generals only. The English phrase isa fine 
one, but it is not literal translation. Mechanically, we should 
have, “ Be thou strong, and Jet us make ourselves strong.” 
They are to be courageous men, and to act the part of coura- 
geous men on the existing occasion.—Fcr our people, etc.: A 
patriot will dare more for his country than he would for 
himself.—Secmeth him good: Let us be as ready to die, if that 
be his will, as to conquer, if that be his will. 

Verses 13, 14.—The result was favorable. The chosen 
division of the army won the victory it was expected to win, 
bat the other division covered itself wita equal glory.—Joab 
returned ... to Jerusalem: It was not thought best to prolong 
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the campaign. There were other things to do before Israel 
could safely reap the fruits of his victory in the subjugation 
of the Ammonites. 

David held the great Aramean monarch Hadarezer re- 
sponsible for the presence of his forces at the battle of 
Medeba, and entered upon hostilities against him. The first 
of these Aramean campaigns is the subject of the four follow- 
ing verses, 

Verses 15-17 a.—These describe the gathering of the forces. 
—Saw that they were put to the worse: This was something 
that they were doubtless much surprised to see. They knew 
of David as a rising man, a warrior who had been remarkably 
successful for an Israelite. They had thought of him as per- 
haps a match for such men as the Ammonites, but they: sup- 
posed that his fighting men would be entirely outclassed 
when they met the trained armies of Aram. Now the Ara- 
means were in the position in which European nations have 
frequently found themselves, in their conflicts with peoples 
whom they regarded as their inferiors. Unless they could 
punish Israel for defeating them, they would lose their pres- 
tige.— Hadarezer : The different spelling, Hadadezer (2 Sam. 
8; 1 Kings 11 : 23), is probably due to a copyist’s mistaking 
one of two similar letters for the other. This man, the son 
of Rehob, the chief of the house of Rehob, the king of Aram- 
zoba, was a king of kings (v. 19), the head of a federation of 
kingdoms, an exceedingly formidable enemy.— Beyond the 
River : The River, rightly spelled with a capital letter in the 
Revised Version, is the Euphrates. The region is that 
where Abraham had sojourned, and where Laban lived. 
Some of these Mesopotamian Arameans had been present at 
Medeba, but now Hadarezer brings them out in ‘force.— 
Shobach : In Chronicles the name is spelled Shophach. Evi- 
dently a very distinguished general of his time. The Ara- 
means regarded David as an insignificant upstart by the side 
of him. We cannot always tell what names will live among 
men of future generations. The name of Shobach will 
always survive, but only as that of one of the many men 
whom David defeated.— David ... gathered all Israel: Fol- 
lowing his settled pojicy, he did not wast to be attacked, but 
carried the war into the enemy’s country. Heseems to have 
conducted this campaign personally, as an exception (2 Sam. 
21: 17), regarding it as too important to be entrusted even to 
Joab and Abishai. This time it was a great empire that he 
had to contend against.—Crossed the Jordan: Aram-damascus 
was still neutral, In his northward march he must pass to 
the east of that country.—Helam: An unidentifig@ location, 
probably well to the north, and not far from the “Euphrates, 
David's going so far from his own border may be accounted 
for by supposing that his-expedition was a surprise to the 
enemy. 

Verses 17 6, 18.—An account of the battle. There are no 
details of the fighting, but simply the fact that the Arameans 
went down before Israel. The slain were, according to the 
account as it stands in Samuel, seven hundred chariots and 
forty thousand horsemen; but, according to that in Chron- 
icles, seven thousand chariots and forty thousand footmen.— 
Smote Shobach: The syntax suggests, though it does not 
necessarily prove, that Shobach was executed after the battle. 

So strong a power as that of Hadarezer, however, was not 
to be overthrown in one battle, no matter how signal the vic- 
tory. There was another campaign “ at the River,” in which 
David captured a large part of the opposing army (2 Sam. 
8: 3,4; 1 Chron. 18: 3,4). Later; Aram-damascus threw 
her great weight into the scale in favor of Hadarezer, 
and there was another desperate battle, in which ‘‘ David 
smote in Aram twenty and two thousand men” (2 Sam. 
8:5,6a; 1 Chron.18:5,6a). As the fruit of these several 
victories, David traversed the Aramean regions at his pleasure, 
carried off spoil, captured the cities, placed garrisons, reduced 
the petty kings to the position of tributaries, the Hamath 
kingdom welcoming him as an ally against Hadarezer, and 
accepting his suzerainty. 

Verse 19.—It describes in brief the fruits of these several 
battles with the Arameans.— The kings that were servants to: 

We have here a glimpse at the political organization then 
prevalent: a vast number of petty kings, each sovereign over 
one city, or a group of cities, but subject ‘to some larger cen- 
tral power. In Hadarezer’s case, this seems to have been 
something more permanent than mere temporary federation 
for purposes of war. His empire as a whole was Aramean, 
though it is possible that many of the subject kings were of 
Hittite or other non-Aramean nationalities.— Made peace with 
Israel, and served them: They transferred their allegiance to 
the conquerors. From other passages we learn that they 
retained their local government, but received David's garri- 
sons among them, and became, permanently, tax-paying 
members of his empire.— Feared to help the sons of Ammon: 
The writer of this chapter, however, is not writing of David’s 
conquests as a whole, but of David’s conquest over Ammon, 
and he now returns to his particular subject. 

This point in David’s career, when he, having subjugated 
Aram, “ returned” to take vengeance on the now helpless 
peoples east of the Jordan, is several times alluded to in the 
records as of marked importance (for example, 1 Sam. 8 ; 13, 
14, taken with 1 Chron, 18: 12,13; Psa. 60; 2Sam. 7: 9, 





ete.). It was a sudden and wonderful blossoming oct of 
national power, such as has few parallels ‘in history, 
Auburn Theological Seminary: - 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE marginal chronology of our Version sets down the 
taking of Jerusalem by David as having happened 
about the year B.C. 1043, and the proposal to build a temple 
in the hew capital, discouraged by Nathan, as marking the 
year after. A breathing time of gentle peace appears to have 
followed, but it was short, for in “ about 1040” we find him 
entering on at least four years of war, if this chronology be 
correct (see marginal dates in chaps. 8 and 10). He had 
already avenged the defeat of Saul by overpowering the 
Philistines in a great battle, in which he drove them, in 
headlong flight, from Gibeon to Gezer; the former, a town, 
or, rather, village, on the top of a limestone cone which 
stands curiously isolated, on the east side of the plain, which, 
with slight interruption, runs north, from Jerusalem, six 
miles to the south, between the rounded hills; the latter, 
Gezer, a placenow identified by an ancient tablet as lying 
sixteen miles to the west of Gibeon, on the edge of the 
maritime plain. Down this, however, he did not yet venture 
to follow them ; if, indeed, his men, after so long a pursuit, 
were not too exhausted to do so. 

In about 1040 he was once more afreld, this time finally to 
crush these doughty foes, for the campaign ended by “taking 
the bridle of their supremacy out of their hands” forever; 
this seeming to be the meaning of the words of the opening 
verse of chapter 8. This bridle, doubtless, was their strong 
capital, Gath, which appears to have stood on an isolated 
hill, nearly seven hundred feet high on one side, across the 
plain from Ascalon, a position so formidable that it was made 
the site of a great castle by the Crusaders. Close examina- 
tion of the narrative has led critics to question the marginal 
chronology at this point; a quiet interval of nearly twenty 
years being supposed to have intervened between this war 
and those in which the empire was finally carried to the 
Euphrates. 

The times were favorable to David. Egypt had sunk to 
weakness, and Assyria had fallen into such disorder and im- 
potence that for two hundred years it fades from history. 
There was thus no hindrance to the Jewish king’s carrying 
his arms in any direction. 

The first of his new campaigns was against Moab, which 
had afforded him a refuge from Saul in old days, and was. 
the birthplace of his ancestress, Ruth. It is probable that it 
had roused David’s hostility by inroads on the tribes beyond 
Jordan, like those of its neighbor kingdom, Ammon, and 
marked by the same revolting barbarities (Amos 1 : 13). 
Victory soon followed, but there must have been strong 
provocation to account for the fierce punishment inflicted on 
the vanquished. Laying the prisoners close together on the 
ground, a line was drawn marking off a “full” third, and 
all but these were put to death, while a yearly tribute was 
imposed on this remnant. Fearfully severe, however, as 
this retribution was, it was much less so than the law pre- 
scribed in similar cases, Deuteronomy directing that all the 
males were to be killed, and the women and children led off 
into slavery, all the property of the conquered being like- 
wise carried away (Deut. 20: 10 ff.). 

But this war was especially sad by its leading to others 
still more weighty. The new king of Ammon, north of 
Moab, alarmed, we may suppose, by David’s military vigor, 
was rash enough to treat messengers, sent from Jerusalem to 
congratulate him on his accession, as spies, inflicting on them 
the supreme indignities, in Eastern eyes, of shaving off half 
their beards, and cutting off their clothes at the waist, and 
exposing their persons, none of the Jews, except the priests, 
wearing drawers or other undergarments. David naturally 
at once proclaimed war, but Hanun forthwith hired large 
bodies of men, from far and near, and thus the struggle was 
opened on a great scale. Rehob, in the north, near Dan, 
sent some men; Hadarezer of Zobah, near Hamath, on the 
Orontes, in Syria, sent 20,000 footmen, besides chariots and 
horse; the king of Maacah, east of Bashan and the Lejah, 
sent 1,000.men; and the people of Tob, between Jerash and 
the Lake of Galilee, sent ,12,000—the hire of these mer- 
cenaries costing Ammon 1,000 talents of silver, or over 
114,000 pounds troy in weight. 

Jeab was appointed commander of the forces led into the 
field against this formidable confederacy. Brave and loyal 
to David, though wilful, and jealous of rivals, this leader, 
though stained with cruel murders, saw in his host the 
champions of Jehovah, and, as such, dppealed to them to 
fight valiantly for him. Such Puritan fervor always tells, 
and its result was the scattering of the enemy in the first 
battle, leaving Hanun no alternative but to flee to his capi- 
tal, Rabbah, and there stand a siege. But Hadarezer, though 
defeated, was not crushed by this one defeat. Collecting a 
stiJl Jarger army from all parts of Syria, and even from 



































Mesopotamia, he again faced Joab, but only to be overthrown 
once more; he himself retreating to tris capital, Thapsacus, 
on the upper Euphrates, where be was finally crushed, his 

Zobah, his army, and his wealth, falling into the 
hands of David’s generals, while the kingdoms associated 
with him in the war likewise became Jewish. 

Damascus, which had supported Hadarezer, also shared 
his fate, and was annexed, with its territory, to Israel, so that 
David's empire now fulfilled the promise given to Abraham, 
that his posterity should reign to“ the great river.” But peace 
was still remote. Edom had aided Ammon, fearful of the 
new Jewish conqneror; but Joab not only routed its forces, 
but for six months he raided its mountains, nearly extermi- 
nating its hereditarily hated population. - 

The siege of Rabbah, long interrupted, could now be 
resumed, and was carried through to the bitter end, which 
David himself came to witness. The revenge taken for a 
stubborn resistance, which honored the Ammonites, marks 
the spirit of the times, for there is no valid ground for soften- 
ing the words of the sacred narrative. The crown was torn 
from the head of the national idol Moloch, “the king,” while 

‘the male prisoners were “sawed with saws, cut with iron 
cutting instruments, torn with iron-toothed threshing sledges, 
and burned alive in farnaces” (2 Sam. 12: 30,31). Christ, 
the prince of love, was yet ten centuries in the future, 
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“More than Conquerors through Him” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AVID'S growing power would naturally be regarded by 
neighboring states as a menace. Snccess provokes 
envy, and in this selfish world strength usually encroaches on 
weakness, and weakness dreads strength. So it was quite 
according to the way of the world that David’s friendly 
embassy to the king of Ammon should be suspected of cover- 
ing hostile intentions, Those who have no kindness in their 
own hearts are slow to believe in kindness in others. “ What 
does he want to get by it?” is thé question put by cynical 
“shrewd men,” when they see a good man doing a gracious, 
self-forgetting act. 

But the Ammonite courtiers need not have rejected David's 
overtures so insolently as by shaving half his ambassadors’ 
beards and docking their robes, The insult meant war to 
the knife. Probably it was deliberately intended as a decla- 
ration of hostilities, as it was immediately followed by the 
preparation of a formidable coalition against Israel. Pos- 
sibly, indeed, the ~coalition preceded and occasioned the 
rejection of David’s conciliatory message. But, in any case, 
the Ammonite king sammoned his Syrian allies from a num- 
ber of small states of which we barely know the mames, the 
chief of which was Zobah. 

That state had apparently started into prominence under 
its king Hadar-ezer, as he is called in this chapter, which is 
obviously a clerical error for Hadad-ezer, as in 2 Samuel 8: 3, 
etc. The name Hadad occurs in Ben-hadad, and belonged to 
a Syrian god; so that the king of Zobah’s mame, meaning 
“ Hadad [is] help,” may be taken as the banner flaunted in 
the face of the army of Israel, and making the war a struggle 
of the false against the true God. 

The war with the same enemies narrated in 2 Samuel 
8: 3-13 is now generally supposed to be the same es that 
recorded in the latter part of our lesson. It certainly seems 
more probable that there has been some dislocation of the 
text, than that so crushing a defeat as that retold in chap- 
ter 8 should have been followed by a revival of the same 
coalition within a short time. If, however, there was such a 
revival; it may remind us of the conditions of all warfare for 
God and goodness, either in our own lives or in the world. 
Sins and vicious institutions, once defeated, have a terrible 
power of swift recovery. The thorns cut down sproutefast 
again. Let no man say, “I have extirpated that sin from 
my nature,” for, if he does, it will surprise him when he is 
Julied in false security. Hadad-ezer is not so easily got rid 
of. He does not know when he is beaten. 

David took the bull by the horns, and did not wait to be 
attacked. It was good policy to carry the war into the ene- 
mies’ Country, as it generally is: God's soldiers have to be 
aggressive, and there is no better way of losing what they 
have won than by being contented with it. We must ad- 
vance if we are not to retrograde. From 1 Chronicles we 
learn that the Ammonites had begun the campaign by 


besieging Medeba, a trans-Jordanic Israelitish city. The- 


answer of Joab was to lay siege to Rabbath, the capital of 
Ammoon, an almost impregnable fastness, perched on a cliff, 
aud surrounded on all sides but one by steep ravines. 
Apparently his bold strategy led to the abandonment of 
the attack on Medeba, and to the hurried march of its 
besiegers to relieve Rabbath. Probably the Syrian allies 
liad been before Medeba, and suddenly appeared in Joab’s 
rear. Their advance led the besieged to attempt a sortie, so 
tat Joab was between two fires It was a difficult position. 
Whichever foe he attacked, his retreat was cat off, and 
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another enemy was ready to hurl itself on his rear. There 
was no time for mancenvering, and nothing for it but to face 
both divisions, So, without hesitation he made his dispo- 
sitions, The new comers, the Syrians, were evidently the 
more formidable, and Joab picked the best men to deal with 
them under his own command, while his brother Abishai 
was to give account of the Ammonites, who were pouring out 
of Rabbath, There is sometimes advantage in being “ Mr. 
Facing-both-ways.” We are often surrounded by allied 
evils or sits; for all the vices are kindred, and help each 
other, and all public or social iniquities are in league against 
the army of righteousness. We have to be many sided in 
our attacks on what is wrong, as well as in our development 
of what is right. 

Danger woke the best of Joab. Fierce and truculent as he 
often was, he had a hero’s metal in him, and in that dark 
hour he flamed like a pillar of light. His ringing words to 
his brother as they parted, not knowing if they would ever 
meet again, are like a clarion call. They extract encourage- 
ment out of the separation of force, which might have 
depressed, and cheerily pledge the two divisions to mutual 
help. What was to happen, Joab, if the Syrians were too 
strong for thee, and the Ammonites for Abishai? That very 
possible contingency is not contemplated in his words. Rash 
confidence is unwise, but God’s soldiers have a right to go 
into battle not anticipating utter defeat. Such expectation 
is apt to fulfil itself, and, on the other hand, to believe that 
we shall conquer goes a long way towards making us con- 
querors. 

Does not Joab’s pledge of mutual help carry in it a lesson 
applicable to all the divisions of God’s great army? In the 
presence of the coalition of evil, is not the separation of the 
friends of good madness? When bad men unite, should not 
good men hold together? The defeat or victory of one is the 
defeat or victory of all. We serve under the same banner, 
and, instead of shutting up our sympathies within the narrow 
limits of our own regiment, and even having a certain satis- 
faction at the difficulties which another has got into, we 
should feel that if “ one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it,” and should be ready to help all our fellow-soldiers 
who need help. Self-preservation as well as comradeship, 
and, above all, loyalty to him for whom we fight, should lead 
to that; for, if Abishai is crushed, Joab will be in sorer 
peril. 

His other word is equally pregnant. ‘‘ Be of good courage” 
is an exhortation always in season for Christ's soldiers, for, 
whatever are their foes, He that is with them is more than 
they that are with their enemies. One man with Christ to 
back him may always be sure of victory. Calculations of 
probabilities and of resources may often yield occasion for 
despondency if we calculate only what appears to sense, but 
if we bring Christ into the calculation we shall be of good 
cheer. “The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shal] I fear?” 

We may note, too, the stimulating motive drawn from the 
thought of what Israel’s army fought for,—‘‘ Our people, and 
the cities of our God.” Patriotism and devotion coalesced, 
and, like two contiguous flames in some duplex Jamp, each 
made the other burn the brighter. So we may feel that we 
have the highest good of “our people,” our brethren, in 
view, and that, in helping them and warring against evil, we 
sre fighting for what belongs to God. 

High courage, the effort to do their very best, and not to 
spare blood or life in the fight, blended nobly in Joab and 
his brother with-recognition of God's supreme determination 
of the event. Nothing can stand before men who live and 
fight in such a temper as that. The early conquests of 
Muhammadanism were secured by just such a blending of 
courage and submission, These were vulgar and poor, com- 
pared with the victoriesdhat would attend a church which 
was animated by these principles in the higher form in 
which Christianity presents them. 

The account of the victory is remarkable. It is surely not 
by accident that no word is said about fighting. Note that 
it was as Joab “drew nigh unto the battle” that the Syrians 
fled as if in sudden panic, and infected the Ammonites with 
their terror. We hear nothing of men slain, or of any actual 
crossing of swords. Contrast verse 18, which tells of a real 
fight. It is, perhaps, not pressing omissions too far to sug- 
gest that the narrative favors the supposition of a bloodless 
victory. The dangers that ofien appal Clirist’s servants have 
a way of often disappearing when they are marched boldly 
upto. Like ghosts, they vanish when accosted. 

So ended one campaign. But Hadad-ezer, the soul of the 
coalition, was not crushed, and the latter part of the lesson 
tells of his renewed attempt. Partial defeat stirs up our foes 
to stronger struggles. The league was extended to Syrian 
states farther east, and a still more formidable expedition 
fitted out to attack this dangerous upstart king of Israel, who 
was casting his shadow so far. Such is always the case. We 
are never in more danger of fresh assailants than when we 
have won some victory over evil in ourselves or around us. 
David repeated his former tactics. Not waiting to be at- 
tacked, and to have the soil of Israel profaned and wasted. by 
enemies, he crossed Jordan to meet the would-be invader, 
and, when he met him, strack hard, and crushed him and 
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his host, slew the commander, and dispersed the thunder. 
cloud, The coalition broke down. Hadad-ezer’s tributaries 
were glad to shake off his yoke and transfer their allegiance 
to David. . 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” The alliances between 
worldly men banded again+t God’s soldiers are held together 
by self-interest, and, when that can be best secured by desert- 
ing a man when he is down, away go all the allies, tumbling 
over each other in their haste to be the first to desert and 
bring feigned submission to the conqueror. The jackals 
leave the sick lion. The Syrians had had enough of helping 
Ammon, and Rabbath might fall without their lifting a 
finger. So hollow are the world’s coalitions against God and 
his anointed ! 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Nation's Victories 


HE particular battles noticed in the lesson are not spe- 
cially important, more than the others. 

Several points should be made clear. 

1, God’s wars are right. Evil must be restrained and 
mastered. War is needful, even in heaven (Rev. 12 : 7). 
While this statement of John’s may be figuratively expres- 
sive and beyond our definite knowledge, still its general 
significance is clear. - 

2. When the measure of their iniqnity was fall, it was time 
for the Canaanites to be cleaned out to make room for a bet- 
ter race. It might have been done by pestilence or earth- 
quake, but that would have brought no hardihood, bravery, 
obedience, and recognition of God as the helper to the Israel- 
ites. A race of milksops would be little better than a race of 
flaccid idolaters. 

3. This situation of Joab, with foes before and behind 
(v. 9), is a situation common to every Christian who has vigor 
enough to make it worth while for Satan to fight him. 

4. We should seek and give mutual help (v. 11), 

5. We must be of good courage and play the man. Not 
for ourselves alone, but for the people, for our God (v. 12). 

6. The contest between evil and righteousness is not any 
holiday warfare for carpet knights, but a stern struggle of the 
most manly qualities. The evil in this world is not conquered 
by a hand wafture. The infinite Son of God in Gethsemane 
and on the cross is the real expression of the difficulty. 

University Park, Colo, 


SAY 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


i OUR days arbitration is popular, and we hope that it 

will be more and more so as the years multiply. But 
in David’s time they knew nothing about this aay of settling 
disputes. 80 they went to war. So far as I can see, most of 
David’s wars were righteous contests, and, for the most part, 
he carried them on far more mercifully than did other kings 
of his day. In our times, too, I think that war may be right. 
For example, if the Turks were to try and make war on 
Europe, I think that it would be quite right to give them a 
terrible thrashing. If it were only done in the right spirit, 
it would do them a world of good, and us alxo. But we shail 
not ever be called on to fight with carnal weapons. So we 
need not discuss that matter to-day, and may well turn our 
thoughts to another kind of warfare, which we all mast wage 
if we would prosper as we should. For I read in the Word, 
“fight.” What is this fight of which the Word speaks? It 
is the “ good fight of faith.” In speaking about this fight 
let the teacher first bring out our foes, and, second, our 
weapons. 

1. Our Focs.—These are real, and not imaginary. I know 
a man, for example, who is just now carrying on a fearful battle 
with his bitterest fue,—strong drink. The battle is long aud 
severe, and I do not yet know who is to be the victor; he or 
the botile. But I do know, that unless he is to be ruined 
now and forever he will have to fight with all his might. 
His contest is more difficult than any that David ever waged. 
I had a woman in my office this morning who is fighting the 
same foe, and I fear that she will lose the battle. If we were 
to find out to-day what battles the members of this school were 
fighting, we should be astonished at their number and their 
power. Draw out from the class these foes, and let the 
scholars give their experiences, so far as is wise, in this 
mighty conflict. Yes, the daily battles that we must engage 
in are many, and most momentous in their consequences, 
Taken all together we call them the “ battle of life;” and 
fight this we all must. There is no escape. How it shall go 
with us depends on how well we fight that battle. 

2. Our Weapons.—These are “the whole armor of God.” 
You will find the list given in Ephesians 6 : 13-18. 
There is the girdle of truth, which we shall find splendid 



































































































































































































































in our fight with all that is untrue in word or deed. 
Then there is the breastplate of righteousness, which will 
protect us against any sinful deeds. Then, shod with the 
gospel of peace, we shall avoid strife, family or social, The 
shield of faith will prove a wonderful help in warding off 
any attacks of unbelief, which often do so much damage. 
And after these comes the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God, This is a splendid weapon, and has slain 
many a giant of the soul. If we use all these weapons as Paul 
tells us to, “ with prayer,” and with much watchfulness, it will 
surprise us to see how few will be our defeats, and how many 
our victories, 

-The results of David's victories were only temporary, while 
the results of our spiritual victories will be eternal. Then 
fight on till death, for if we have fonght well we shall re- 
ceive the victor’s crown. 


New York City. 
KS» 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O YOU remember the first victory that David won 
which made him famous? Who was the giant that 
David killed with a smooth stone from the brook? Saul, the 
king, was pleased, and made him a captain in his army. 
Then he killed eo many enemies and won so many battles 
that when the cajffain and his soldiers came marching home 
they were met with music and songs. Do you remember 
what were the words the women sang about Saul having 
slain his thousands? How many did they say David had 
slain? Was Saul pleased? In the years when Saul hunted 
fir David, to kill him, David had many brave soldiers who 
joined him ina cave where he often stayed. They were called 
~ his mighty men, they were s> strong and brave, They 
knew how to wre a bow and arrow, sword, or spear. Hun- 
dreds of them were left-handed, aud could use either hand 
to sling a stone or shoot an arrow, and never miss their aim 
by the breadth of a hair. What endurance and strength 
they had! Their “ faces were like the faces of lions,” and 
they could run like deer in the mountains. These were the 
men who loved David, and were ready and willing to risk 
their lives to serve him. They were his bodyguard after he 
- became king, and with him in his wars, David was not 
bloodthirsty or fond of fighting, but the enemies who made 
wars were the enemies of God, and the Lord used David and 
his army to punish them. 

Wars against David.—The strong people of Amalek had 
been enemics of Israel ever since the days of Moses and 
Joshua. While David was away one timé, they came 
and stole everything they could, took his people captives, and 
burned their homes. When David had asked the Lord if he 
should follow them, and he bade him go, David went with 
four hundred men and conquered them. Goliath was a 
Philistine, one of a fierce, warlike people who lived in the 
western parj. of Canaan, near the shore of the Mediterranean 

a (show location on map). Their country really was part 
of. Canaan, the land which the Lord had promised to his 
people, but he told them they would have enemies to fight, 
and, “ little by little,” they were to drive them out. The 
Philistines were glad to wage war against David even years 
after he had killed their giant warrior, who offered to settle 
by single combat, and was himself conquered by a young 
shepherd. 

The Children of Ammon.—A race called the Ammonites 
lived on the east side of the river Jordan (use map), in a 
country that was called Perea in the time of Christ. When 
David was in trouble, their king had been a friend to him. 
Waen David heard that he was dead, he sent a kind message 
to his son, who had become king. But the new king and his 
princes said David only wanted to spy out their land, and 
they mocked the servants David had sent. Not long after, 

. they eent to Syria, in the north, and hired twenty thousand 
footmen in one place, and thirteen thousand men in another, 
to join in fighting against David. 

In Batt'e Array.—Joab, a nephew of David, a bold, daring 
soldier, the general of .the army, saw the position of the 
enemy. The children of Ammon had sent to Syria one thou- 
sand talents of silver, and hired thirty-two thousand chariots 
to come with the king and his people, who came and pitched 
their tents ready for battle. The children of Ammon were 
by the gate of the city Mededa. Joab saw that armed men 
were before his army and behind him; for he was between 
the two armies. He divided his soldiers into two parts, 
choosing the choice men, skilled in fighting, and set them 
against the Syrians. The rest he left in another place, in 
his brother’s command. 

Words of Cheer.—Joab had some last words like a bugle 
blast to give courage to his men in danger. Such words as 
the Lord had spoken to Moses and Joshua in trying times, 
“ Be of good courage, quit (acqu::) yourselves like men, be 

“strong.” “The Lord do what is best.” Short and fierce 
was the onslaught when Joab's troops charged the Syrians. 
Fear came on them; they fled, the Ammonites saw them fly- 
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ing, and they too fled. Once the Syrians rallied on the other 
side of the Jordan; again they fought and fled, for David’s 
men killed hundreds and thousands of horsemen, chariot 
riders, and the captain of their hosts. The Syrians who were 
left were glad to make peace and be servants of David, and 
bring him gifts, 

What David Gained by War.—David became ruler of all 
the land which was promised to Abraham. The people of 
Israel were to conquer until the heathen nations -were driven 
out or destroyed, for the Lord said he would give them all 
the land of Canaan—“ if ye will obey my voice, and keep 
my covenant, for all the earth is mine.” David gained 
great treasure, but not for himself. His great desire was to 
build a house for God. From his wars he gained shields and 
vessels of gold and silver. Did he beautify his own palace 
withthem? He dedicated to the Lord all the precious things 
he had taken, so much that before he died he could say, “I 
have prepared with all my might” treasures in abundance 
for the house of the Lord, In whom did David trust when 
hosts of armed men came against him? What does he ask 
in our golden text? He gave thanks that the Lord gave 
him strength to war, was to him a strong defense, a deliverer ; 
and for our example and comfort we read, when he obeyed, 
“The Lord preserved David whithersoever he went.” 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutsa.—God our light and salvation. 

Introduction to Lesson.—At one time the people of Syria 
(locate) warred, or fought, against the people of Israel. 
They tried in many ways to get the Israelites into a trap 
(represent the two armies by blocks of two different colors), 
but every time Elisha told the Israelites of the plan, and 
so they were saved from their enemies. Elisha was like a 
light showing God’s people the place of danger, and the safe 
way out of it. Te was not only a light to the people, but he 
saved them, or he was a salvation unto them. 

After a while the king of Syria, who knew nothing about 
Elisha, thought one of his own soldiers had told the Israelites 
how the king was meaning to catch them. So he called his 
soldiers together, and asked who had’ done this. One of 
them said, “It is none of us, but it is Elisha the prophet, 
that is in Israel, who tells the king of Israel your plans.” 

Then the king of Syria said to his soldiers, “Go and spy 
where he is, that I may send and fetch (get) him.” He 
wanted to kill Elisha. One of’them said, “ He is in Dothan 
(locate). Then the king sent horses and carriages, and a 
great company of soldiers, and they came by night, when 
Elisha and the servant who was with him were sleeping, 
and compas-ed the city about (draw two lines to represent 
Elisha and his servant, surrounded by colored marks repre- 
senting the enemy, or use blocks in place of lines). 

Early in the morning, when the servant awoke, he saw 
these soldiers, with their horses and war carriages, and their 
shining spears, and he was very much frightened, just as you 
and I would have been, had we been in his place, and he 
said to Elisha, “What can’we do?” He made answer: 
“Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.” The servant could not see any friend but 
Elisha. What do you think he meant?. The young man 
was puzzled to know, just as you are. When Elisha prayed, 
however, then the servant understood; for he knew that God 
was stronger than all these men, and that he was with Elisha 
and himself. It is true they were in a dangerous place, and 
it seemed as if nothing could sa¥e these two men from all 
this great army with its swords and spears, but the things 
which are “ impossible with men are possible with God.” Now 
we shall see how God was to them a light and a salvation, so 
they need not fear. He showed them a way out of their trouble, 
and kept them safe in the way. He made the soldiers blind, 
and Elisha led them from Dothan into Samaria (locate), a 
strong city of the Israelites, where the soldiers were really 
made prisoners. What do you think Elisha will do with 
them? He told the king of Israel to feed them, and let 
them go. This he did, and they went away friends of Elisha, 
and of the rest of the Israelites. Elisha could say, “ The Lord 
is my light and my salvation.” 

Like Elisha and the servant (let these same two marks 
stand, one for you and the other for me, and all these red 


marks for the enemies that are trying to harm us), you and 


I are compassed about with enemies, that make us much 
trouble. Can we find out who these enemies are?. Do you 
remember, one day, when you did not come when mama 
called you? Then the enemy, whose name was Disobedience, 
got the best of you? You might have beaten him if you 
had asked God to help you, for he would have been to you a 
light, showing you the right way, and a salvation, for he 
would have kept you safe within this way. “The Lord is 
my light,”.ete. (These enemies may be multiplied as the 
teacher sees best.) 

Historical Setting.— When the children of Israel came into 
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the land of Canaan (show on map), God told them to drive 
out all the people of the land, These people were wicked, 
and would make the Israelites wicked if they were allowed 
to remain. The Israelites did not obey God’s commands, 
however, and many of these heathen people were allowed to 
remain, and they brought God’s people a great deal of 
trouble, 

In our lesson for to-day we see how some of these peo- 
ple came upon David's men from this way and that (show 
by drawing), and they thought to pen them in; but God was 
to David a light, and showed him a safe way out of the 
tronble, and a salvation, for he kept him safe in this way. 
Well might David sing, ‘The Lord is my light and my 
salvation; whom shall I fear?” 

Shall we remember, when some of these enemies, a whom 
we have spoken, try to make us trouble, that God will show 
us a safe way out of it; and that he will keep us in his way if 
we ask him? I want to know the right way, and I want to be 
kept in it. Don’t you? 

Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris ‘Fergusson 


’ 





DAVID CONQUERED HIS ENEMIES. 





WITHIN. WITHOUT, 
JEBUSITES. MOABITES, 
PHILISTINES, AMMONITES, 
AMALEKITES. SYRIANS, 

MY ENEWS 
TEMPTATIONS. ot TEMPTERS. 


WHOM SHALL | FEAR P 





A TIME TO FIGHT. 


WHEN SIN DWELLS 
HARACTERS, 
IN OUR | ,OMPANIONSHIPS, 
JOMMUNITY, 








DELIVER US FROM EVIL, 


Trenton, N. J. 














AXS~ 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

** We've ’listed in a holy war.” 

* Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears,” 
“Brethren, while we sojourn here.” 

“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 


KY 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Davip THe Conqurror.— What was David's first great 
battle? (1 Sam. 17) What were the canse and result of 
his first regular campaign? (1 Sam. 30.) What people 
did he next subdue? (2 Sam. 5: 17-25; 1 Chron. 11: 15-19.) 
What has “the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees” come to symbolize ? What lesson do you learn from 
the story of the drink brought from Bethlehem’s well? What 
people were next conquered by David? (2 Sam. 8 : 2.) 

2. Tae Array (vs. 8: 10).—Where did the Ammonites 
live? What was the cause of the war between them and 
David? (2 Sam. 10: 1-7.) What has the expression, “Tarry 
at Jericho until your beards be grown,” come tomean? Where 
did the Syrians live? Where were these cities? How 
were the three armies ranged on the battle-field? Why were ~ 
the choice men arrayed against the’ Syrians? What are 
some of the posts of e<pecial danger and responsibility in 
modern life? Why should Christians reek them ? 

3. Be or Goop CovuraGe (vs. 11, 12).—Why must Chris- 
tians help one another in their conflicts against sin? In 
what ways can this help be given? What right have we to 
“ good courage ” in every such conflict? What are some of 






these spiritual battles which Christians of our day should 
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join t er to fight? What is the motive for the conflict? 
es pals of victory? What the reward? 

4. Tue Vicrory (vs. 13-19).—Why was Joab so uniformly 
victorious? When do Christians imitate the example of the 
Ammonites here? (v. 14.) Why is it foolish to do so? 
What lesson isto be learned from the persistent Syrians? 
Where was Helam? How do you justify David in this great 
slaughter? How was he justified, indeed, in all his wars? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What: tribe made war.on David? 2. What people . 


helped them ? 3. Who was David’s general? 4. What divi- 
gion did he make of hisarmy? 5. How did he encourage his 
brother? 6. What was the result of the victory? 7. Which 
of David’s two enemies persisted in fighting? 8. With what 
result? 9. Why was David so successful in war ? 
Boston, Mass. 
Oo 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What sort of preparation did Joab make for the first 
battle? 2. What sort of preparation did David make for the 
second battle? 8. Who were responsible for the careful 
planning and preparation before these battles? 4. Who was 
responsible for the result of these battles? (v. 12.) 5, With 
what twofold spirit should we go into our work and our 
“ battles”? 

S@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


OPOGRAPHY or rae Recion.—In order to understand 
the strategy of Joab, it is necessary to compare this 
account with that in 1 Chronicles 19, the one relation being 
supplementary to the other, It is also necessary to have a 
clear conception of the topography of the borderland between 
Moab and Ammon. Verse 8 tells us that the Ammonites 
marshalled their battle array “at the entering in of the gate,” 
without mentioning the name of the city. From the account 
in Chronicles we find that the city was Medéba. In verse 14 
we read that the Ammonites fled and “ entered into the city.” 
On comparison, we find that this was the city of Rabbath- 
ammon, about seventeen miles north of Medeba. Medeba, 
which had a varied history, haviig been Amorite before the 
Israelite conquest, belonged how to Reuben, and was held by 
David. Rabbath-ammon, the capital of Ammon, was a for- 
tress in the mountain region, on two sides of the upper waters 
of the Jabbok, and, as may still be seen from its marvelous 
remains, a place almost impregnable under the conditions of 
ancient warfare. In this place the Ammonite army had 
mustered, but they were supported by an army of much 
greater strength, the whole of the forces, not only of Syria 
as we know it, but of the Syrian possessions beyond the 
Euphrates (for the Syrian kingdom was now at the zenith of 
its power), having mustered to crush the nascent power of 
Israel. 

Mepesa As A Stratecic Pornt.— While the Ammonites 
marched south towards Medeba, where Joab’s forces were 
drawn up, by what was afterwards the Roman military road, 
and still exists, the Syrians, who would have mustered at 
Damascus, advanced towards the same point by a gently 
converging route, almost identical with the present Hadj 
road. Medeba itself, though, as we may judge from its 
remains, very strongly fortified, was not a place of great 
natural strength, It embraced the summit and gently slop- 
ing sides of a low “ tell,” extending about a couple of miles, 
and spreading out in the plain to the eastward. Its strategic 
importance consists in its security from surprise, the summit 
of the teil, inconsiderable as it is, affording a wide and 
uninterrupted view on all sides, and very extensive eastward 
and westward. The most remarkable of its remains are a 
vast reservoir of greater capacity than even the pools of Solo- 

‘mon. Joab’s forces were drawn up in front of thecity. The 
Ammonites had already reached the plain westward, while 
the Syrians were approaching from the northeast. The 
nature of the ground could never have afforded any cover. 
Judging the Syrians to be the more formidable force, he takes 
his picked and best-armed men, “all the choicé men of 
Israel,” and presents 2 front to the Syrians, while Abishai, 
with the raw levies, on which little dependence could be 
placed, is drawn up facing westward, and assumes a de- 
fensive attitude, simply arresting the advance of Ammon to 
the support of their allies, while he himself, with his phalanx 
of seasoned veterans, promptly makes an onslaught on the 
Syrians, who are soon put to utter rout, Then Abishai 

' seizes the opportanity, and attacks the Ammonite army, 

who; dispirited by the repulse of their allies, fly to tlte north- 
ward, and take refuge in the. impregnable stronghold of 

Rabbath, where Joab does not feel himself strong enough to 

attack them, but, content with having repulsed the invasion 
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of Reuben, returns to Jerusalem. David promptly takes the 

head of his army, and defeats the Syrians in a pitched battle 

at Helam (an unidentified site), Having thus disposed of the 

Syrians, he sends Joab, the next season, to lay siege to Rabbah. 
The College, Durham, England. 
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By the. Rev. William Ewing 


“AT THE ENTERING IN OF THE GaTE.”—The wide, open 
spaces before the gates of Oriental cities have from of old 
been employed for the transaction of much important busi- 
ness, Here judges sat to decree justice. If an assembly of 
the people were convoked, this formed a convenient meeting- 
ground. The rulers often sat here to take counsel together 
in regard to public affairs, and here also the armies were 
marshalled before going forth to war. In Palestine, under 
the dominion of the Turk, meetings such as once were com- 
mon in these places are now strictly prohibited; but the 
ancient instinct of the people shows itself still in the great 
companies, with many-colored garments, who stroll around 
the gates in the cool of the day. In Hajil, the capital of Ibn 
Rashid, in Central Arabia, during that part of the year in 
which the Arab monarch deserts the nomad tent for more 
settled habitation, these antique customs may be seen still in 
full operation. The ruler or his subordinates sit by the gate- 
way to hear and dispose of complaints, etc. There also the 
mejlis, or “ council,” meets. 

“ ZoBpA, Renos, Isu-ros, Maacan.”—The boundaries cf 
these little states it is difficult, if not impossible, now to deter- 
mine with any degree of accuracy. Zoba appears to have 
lain to the east and northeast of the Bek4, the great hollow 
between the two Lebanons, and it may have stretched as far 
as to the bank of the Euphrates. Rehob must have over- 
looked from the north the marshes of the Huleh, in the upper 
Jordan valley. It was the extreme northern limit of the 
explorations of the spices (Num. 13:21). It was near Dan, 
which may be the modern. Tell el-Kady, in the plain west- 
ward from Banias; for of Laish, the ancient name of Dan, it 
is said that it was “in the valley that lieth by Beth-rehob” 
(Judg. 18 : 28), the name given to Rehob in verse 6. Ish- 
tob lay to the southeast of the Sea of Galilee, taking in the 
part of the desert which rolls away from the eastern frontier 
of Gilead, including also Mizpeh, the modern Sif, near the 
ruins of Jerash, where Jacob and Laban had their memo- 
rable interview. Perhaps we have an echo of this old name 
in that of the modern village Et Taiyibeh (“ the goodly”). 
Maacah lay on the eastern boundary of the land occupied by 
Israel, beyond Argob and Bashan, ‘“ Chebel Argob” is with 
great certainty identified with El-Leja, a district formed by 
terrible convulsions of nature and outbursts of Java in the far 
past. This small kingdom is therefore probably to be located 
in the rough hill country eastward, perhaps on the eastern 
slopes of Jebel Haurfin, where they fall away towards the 
Harrah and the desert. That some fairly close relationship 
existed between this kingdom and that of Geshur we may 
infer from the fact that Absalom’s mother, daughter of the 
king of Geshur, bore the same name, Maacah. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


AVID’S prosperity was not wholly undisturbed. He 
had enemies to contend with, and combinations ‘of 
enemies. But he was personally a man of valor, and other 
men of valor supported him. When the cliildren of Ammon 
hired a detachment of Syrians and put the battle in array 
against Israel, David could entrust Joab and Abishai with 
the duty of meeting them, which they did most effectually, 
pledging help to each other, cheering one another for the 
onset, and committing the issue toGod. Stung by this stigma 
on their arms, Syria sent her choicest troops, under her 
bravest leader, and arrayed herself 6nce more against Israel. 
This time David took command in person, and the Syrians 
fled again. The peace thus obtained became practically 
universal. Israel was feared and served everywhere. 


a 


Added Points 

Combinations against the Lord’s people are easily formed, 
but victories over the Lord’s people are not so easily won. 

Happy is he who has trustworthy friends and Who trusts 
them. To put others at work is often better than to do the 
work ourselves. 

To be able to meet an emergency is a royal qualification. 
To employ others is good, but there are times when to act for 
one’s self is not only better, but best. 

Few enjoy rest and peace who have not earned it by un- 
rest and contest. 

“Sure I must fight if I would reign, 
Increase my courage, Lord.” 


Rest, with every foe subdued and ministering to the victor, 
awaits those who through Christ are “more than con- 
querors.” 





International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 
1. Lovine Gop. Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke? :47; Rom. 8: 
28; 1 Pet.1:& 


Golden Text. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4: 19. 


2. OpEYINe Gop. Dent. 6 : 69; Josh. 24: 14,15; 1 Sam. 15:22; Psa. 
108 : 17,18 ; John 14: 2%; Rev. 22: 14, ' 

Golden Text. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause). 


3% LevE AND KINDNESS TO ALL. Matt. 6:14,15; Matt. 26 : 61, 62; 
Luke 6 : 27-88; 1 Cor. 13; Eph, 4 : 31, 32. 


As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 


Golden Text. 
them likewise, Luke 6 : 81. 


4. HELPING OTHERS. Matt. 5: 13-16; Acts3:1-8; Acts 28:1,2; Rom. 
15:1,3; Rom. 22 : 921; Gal. 6: 1,2. 

Golden Text. By love serve one another. Gul. 5:14 

5. OurR NEIenBoRs. Luke 16 : 25-27; James 2: &17. 

Golden Text: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Matt. 19: 19 
(last clause). 

6. Our Dumb Neighbors (Animals). 
10; 1 Cor. 9:9 

wenden Seat. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 


Luke 6 : 36, 


Psa. 104 : 10-28; Prov. 12; 


7. CARING FOR OURSELVES, Psa.1; Prov. 3: 1-4, 13-18; Prov. 6 : 619; 
Mark 7 : 14-23; Phil. 4: 8, 


Golden Text, Every one of us shall give an account of himself to God, 


Rom, 14; 12, 

8 RESISTING TEMPTATION. Prov. 2:1; Prov. 23: 20,21; Matt.6: 
13; Rom. 12:21; Eph. 6: 13-18; Jas. 1: 12, 14. 

Golden Text. Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might 


Eph. 6; 10. 
9 WORKING. 
81; 1 Thess. 4: 
Golden Text. 
6:7. 


Gen, 3:19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 31: 10- 
11; 2 Thess. ag: 8-12. 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal, 


10. Givine. Prov. 3:9,10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 19-21; Luke 6:38; Acts 
20 : 35; 2 Cor..8 : 7-12 ; 2 Cor, 9: 6-8. io 
Golden Text, God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 


ll. Harry Livine. 
26; Phil, 4; 49. 


Gelden Text. 
15 (last clause). 


Psa, 1; Matt. 5: 3-12; Rom. 12:9-21; Gal. 5:2 
Happy is that people, whose God isthe Lord, Psa, 144: 


12. TH® HEAVENLY Home. 
13; 1 Cor, 2:9, 10; Rev. 21; Rev. 
Golden Text. If I go and prepare a 
and receive you unto myself. 


Matt. 6:2; John 14:1-3; John 3:il- 
place for you, I will come again, 

ohn 14: 3, 

13. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LIFR, 

Golden Text. Ye should follow his seeps. 


a P 
Our Dumb Neighbors (Animals) 


Lesson for August 9 


By Julia E. Peck 


1 Pet. 2:21. « 


ET us, from the start, suppress all stories from the chil- 
dren, or of our own, on the subject of cruelty to ani- . 
mals, because we cannot teach “our children to be merciful 
by emphasizing the wickedness of cruelty ; but we might, by 
so ‘doing, put new ideas of mischief into the heads of our boys, 
who are always eager to try experiments upon animals, 

We have to ieach that God made these dumb creatures, 
and, turming to the first chapter of Genesis, explain to the 
children that our Bible tells us that God said, “ Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and fowl that may fly above the earth,” and God made 
“reat whales, and every living creature that moveth,” 
emphasizing, “God blessed them.” 

Next fh our plan, we teach, God cares for, and provides 
for, the creatures he has made. 

Third topic: That which God has made we must not hold 
lightly, or treat carelessly, and, for climax, with our golden 
text,—God gives many of his creatures to our charze, and 
asks us to cherish and defend them. 

Finally, we will clearly define our duties in regard to this 
majter, that our Jesson may not be one of mere sentiment, but 
may end in actual deeds of merey. 

The children are always interested in studying about the 
habits of animals, We try to impress them with the fact 
that God gives them their instincts, but do not use the word 
“instinct.” Explain that God teaches animals how to build 
their homcs and defend their babies. 

God gives them the breath of life. Shall we ever presume 
to take from them thoughtlessly anything which our Father 
gave them? Going into detail of what God gives animals, 
we let the children describe their coats of feathers or fur, ete. 
Where do they live? The children describe pastures and 
nests, and dens in the mountains, for they hear at school of 
animals in both “ hot and cold countries.” 

Then talk of how these creatures love and defend their 
young. God allows us to study their ways (habits), for, the 
more we lcarn, the better we shall know how to treat those 
which God gives to our care. 

We here bring out the idea of God’s watchful care, taught 
in Psalm 104. These animals would all die of thirst, but 
God sends “ springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills.” “They give drink to every beast of the field.” “He 
causeth grass to grow for the cattle.” 

God gives trees for the nests of wild birds, high hills for 
the home of wild goats, and rocks for the conies. 

God makes light, which shows them their food, and dark- 
ness, which shelters them. 

Then teach or quote, “ These wait all upon thee; that thou 
mayest give them their meat in due season.” “That thou 
givest them they gather! thou openest.thy hand, they are 
filled with good.” Thus God takes gare of the wild creatufes, 
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leading warriors. It is interesting, however, to see that, 
like Cromwell’s soldiers, they could turn from carnage 
to worship, and in the intervals of peace could force the 
growth of the native church. 

Uganda is a wonderful country, and there are few 
books which give one a better idea of its resources and 
potentialities than this volume by Mr. Ashe. 


CAS 


-Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judaisme réunis, 
tradwits et annotés. Par Théodore Reinach. (8vo, pp. 
xxii, 376, Paris: Leroux. 10 francs.) 


The study of the history of the “ Peculiar People” is 
just as interesting in its details as it is in its larger 
dimensions, Of this fact the fascinating volume of 
Reinach is another proof. He examines and annotates 
the notices found in Greco-Latin literature concerning 
the people of Israel, excluding accordingly material 
from Christian and Jewish sources. His subject is, in- 
deed, only relatively new, the ground having been cov- 
ered to a certain extent by others before him; but never 
before has the work been done with such completeness 
and satisfactory results. The earliest Greek author cited 
is Herodotus, who speaks of “ the Phenicians and Syri- 
ans in Palestine” that practice circumcision; and the 
latest Greek writer is the Neo-Platonic philosopher 
Damascius, in the sixth century after Christ. The period 
of Latin literature which Reinach covers reaches from 
Cicero to the poet Rutilius Namatianus, in the fifth 
century. The variety of literature utilized is great, in- 
cluding historians, geographers, philosophers, poets, and 
others. The whole constitutes an interesting body of 
data for study, especially in regard to the misunderstand- 
ings that prevailed in reference to this small but historic 
r nation. Reinach has done much to clear up the difficul- 
ties surrounding many of these citations; but in regard 
to several of the best known references, such as that of 
Horace to the “ thirtieth Sabbath,” his comment is really 
only a guess. Students, however, have the material now 
complete for further investigation. 


Some tamer, gentler animals God gives to our care, saying to 
us (here teach the golden text), “Be ye therefore merciful, 
- as your Father also is merciful.” 

Let us talk of what our dumb friends need that we can 
give them. The children, while talking cf their pets at 
home, remind each other here that we must give them 
water, food, and sunshine. The best kinds of food are next 
- discussed, and then ways ofdefending and protecting them 
from cruelty. 

-_ * Tell the children about the grown people’s Society for 
_ Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (8S. P.C. A.). Show them 
‘ pictures, and tell them stories relating to this work. The 
paper called “Our Dumb Animals” is most useful in a lesson 
_ Of this kind; but the teacher must use care in suppressing the 
horrible, and guard agaivst giving new ideas of mischief, in 
selecting both pictures and stories, Let us, too, all do this 
kind of work. How many will begin to-day? 
. This is the way we will work. You may each copy our 
Plan on a card, which I will give you to take home. 
_- On the blackboard the teacher writes a plan of work for 
f - children to copy on their carde, 
é OUR DUMB FRIENDS. 
“1. We will give them water and food daily. 

_ 2. We will defend them from harm. 
- 8. We will not overwork them. 
es: ~ 4, We will ask others to be kind to thems 
a 5. We will study their needs, 

* The little children are axked to distribute the cards while 
we sing, “ All things bright and beautiful, all creatures great 
and small” (from Miss Vella’s “Song and Study”). The 
oldest and most mischievous boys may write cards for the 
little ones, and afterward be called upon to read them to the 
class. 

+ Northampton, Muss. 




























































































































































s The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
weaders with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
-Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
‘title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
“accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
Wisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 


made for postage or delivery. 


The History of Oratory, from the Age of Pericles to the Present 
Time. By Lorenzo Sears, Professor in Brown University. 
(12mo, pp. 440. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50.) 


It is rather remarkable that Professor Sears should 
have this great theme to himself, There have been works 
on separate eras and schools, such as Professor Jebb’s 
Attic Orators, Dr. Neale’s Preachers of the Middle Ages, 
and the like, but no book that attempted to cover the 
entire field, This one does it fairly well, giving ten 
chapters to antiquity, six to the Fathers and the Middle 
Ages, four to modern Europeans, four to Englishmen, and 


S- six to Americans. One hopes the author will be encour- 
Uganda : A Land of Missionary aged to enlarge his book by a chapter on the Orators of 
‘ Interest * : the Counter- Reformation, and one on those of the Long 


Parliament and the Commonwealth; and also to find 
room for Jonathan Edwards, James Waddell; John M. 
Mason, Edward Dorr Griffin, and some other lights of 
the American pulpit. And the distribution of space 
which gives forty pages to Webster, Phillips, Curtis, and 
Sumner, and three lines to Lincoln and one to Phillips 
Brooks, is open to challenge. 


. CAS 
Literary Notes and’ News 


GANDA is a land of missionary romance. For 
twenty years the civilized world has been in- 
‘terested in its history,—ever since Henry M. Stanley 
explored the country, which only Speke (in 1862) had 
_seen, and made his famous appeal to Christendom to 
3a send thither the messengers of the gospel of peace. A 
".* devoted band responded, in 1876, to that call, among 
z them the heroic Mackay, whom Stanley called “the 
best missionary since Livinzstone.” 

The best accounts iu detail of the country are found 
in Stanley’s Through the Dark Continent (Harper. 
$7.50) and Ashe’s Two Kings of Uganda (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 3s. 6d.), but the gist of 

__ these accounts is admirably given in The Story of Uganda 
and the Victor'a Nyanza Mission, by Sarah G. Stock 
(Revell. $1.25). The classic record of the events of the 
first thirteen years of missionary work is Mackay’s own 
‘story, as gleaned from his letters by his sister, pub- 
lished under the title Mackay of Uganda (Armistrong. 
$1.50). In this stirring volume one is led to see the 
tapid sequence of remarkable events with the eyes of a 
spectator. The history of the next four years, 1891-94, 
is full of dramatic interest, From a soldier’s point of 
view, it is told in Lugard’s The Rise of our East African 
Empire (2 vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 42s.) From 
<i the missionary point of view, it is graphically set forth 
in the book entitled Chronicles of Uganda, by the Rev. 
RB. P. Ashe. 
No one could be better qualified than Mr. Ashe, by 
experience or residence, to follow impartially the course 
_ofevents. His book makes it clear that in such a coun- 
try politics and religion go together. A vast amount of 
blood had to be shed that liberty of conscience should 


Believing, with one of our early 
American orators, that “no man 
could become truly eloquent who did 
not love and admire the sublimity and purity of the lan- 
guage of the Bible,” the Rev. T. E. Bartlett has collected 
facts about the speeches of well-known American orators 
in a book that he has called The English Bible in Ameri- 
can Eloquence. He shows how such eloquent A mericans 
as Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, Charles 
Sumner, Abraham Lincoln, and others, used freely and 
effectively passages from the Bible in their most telling 
speeches. The little book is both interesting and in- 
structive. It is published, in paper covers, by The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
selling for ten cents. 


English Bible in 
American Eloquence 


— 


2 Most people have more or less occa- 


sion to use information as to the rates 
of postage, yet the ordinary United 
States Official Postal Guide is not the most convenient 
thing in the world to handle. The Matthews-Northrup 
Co., of Buffalo, New York, issfie a useful booklet which 
they call “A Postal Dictionary; Being an alphabetical 


Pocket 
Postal Dictionary 




























































prevail. The leading Christians figure unceasingly as handbook of postal rates, laws, and regulations, for all 
on who use the mails. Compiled from official sources,” It is 
ovo, tattoo. St 10. w York nev.BF ¥ Randsiphs boo bound in serviceable manilla paper, and is sold for fif- 
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teen cents. Apparently everything that one might think 
of sending through the mails is mentioned in this little 
book in alphabetical arrangement. For instance, if one 
wishes to know how he may mail “ press clippings,” he 
will find under the letter “P” that they are mailable as 
printed matter at one cent per two ounces, and that they 
may include name and date of paper, written or stamped 
on them. An index adds to the usefulness of the book, 
and new editions, published as needed, keep it up to 
date. The eighth edition is dated 1896. 





Dr. March and English Spelling 


(Editorial in The Philadelphia Press. | 


HE honor due to our distinguished fellow-citizen, 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, on 
whom Oxford has conferred the degree of doctor of civil 
law and Cambridge that of doctor of letters, is an event 
having more than a personal or local significance, It is 
a compliment paid to one who has nosuperior in America 
as a student of philology and as an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. But more than this, Professor March has been 
for very many years identified with the movement for the 
reform of English spelling. He was the president of the 
American Philological Association, which proposed 
the five rules for the amended spelling. He is president of 
the American Spelling Reform Association, and he was 
the chairman of the s‘ate commission appointed by the 
Governor, under authority from the Legislature, and the 
author of the report presented by that commission, 
which, with wise and courteous progressiveness, recom- 
mended such changes in spelling as would recognize the 
principle without necessitating any painful shock to pub- 
lic sentiment, and which would legically Jead ultimately 
to a reform of our utterly barbarous (so called) orthog- 
raphy. 

The progress of any reform is recorded by three prin- 
cipal marks: First, there is the! stage, when people lift 
up their hands, andsay: ‘‘ Ah, alas! The folly and mad- 
ness of men!” Presently this goes by, and we come to 
the ? stage, when men are saying: ‘‘Is there anything 
init?” When they inquire in regard to it the battle is 
two-thirds won, if there is anything in the movement it- 
self, When slavery, superstition, or any other wrong long 
accepted, came into the field of question, its days were 
numbered. Spelling reform is far advanced in this sec- 
ond stage, and presently we shall come to the third era, 
marked by the ., and it will be a deed accomplished. 

People have ceased to regard the advocate of reformed 
spelling as a Junatic; they no longer ask him what is 
the number of his padded cell. The arguments against 
it have been shown to have no validity. The authority 
of all the philologists of the world—Max Miller, Pro- 
fessor Whitney, Professor Lounsbury, and eminently 
Professor March, are all in its favor. There is really but 
one obstacle to its adoption; that is the conservatism in- 
herent in our fallen nature, which is too timid to makea 
forward step, too indolent to take any trouble, too selfish 
to run any risk, and too ignorant to know what are the 
real facts and the real state of the argument. 

Probably those who have not paid attention to the 
subject are not aware of the progress that has been made. 
A few weeks ago the New York Sun and the New 
York, Tribune denounced some amended spellings, 
especially “hypotenuse” and “catalog,” which the 
Sun branded as “rag-tag and bobtail spelling.” An 
examination of thirty-four mathematical text-books in 
the library of the Regents of the University of New York 
at Albany showed that twenty-three, including nearly 
all the more modern and promifient, used the form 
“ hypotenuse,” while odly eleven, mostly old editions or 
of a lower standard, used “‘hypothenuse.” Webster, the 
Century, and the Standard, favorthe shorter form, while 
the one authority quoted against it, Worcester, is now 
under revision, and its publishers in all their mathe- 
matical works use the more modern form. Out of four 
hundred and twa schools in New York, in regard to which 
inquiry was made, three hundred and sixty-four use text- 
books which spell “hypotenuse.” The spelling “ cata- 
log”’ is used by the United States Bureau of Education, 
and by many libraries, schools, and business firms, and 
by the Board of Regents of the University of New York. 
The spelling “controller” instead of “ comptroller” has 
already become quite general. We observe that the 
ARS re r inuance 
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of the old, erroneous spelling affords a help 
toward answering the question, How long 
will an abuse live by the simple power of 
inertia, that has absolutely nothing in its 
favor, and every argument against it? 

* Amid all the honors which await him in 
the evening of life there is nothing upon 
‘which Professor March may look back with 
greater satisfaction than upon the leading 
part which he has taken in the great move- 
ment which is to save our school children 
the two years which they now spend in 
learning to spell badly, and which will re- 
move the great obstacle to the English 
language, the language of the Declaration, 
of the Constitution, and of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, being the language 
of the civil.zed world. 


CD 
Spoiled by Overdoing 


[Editorial in The Advance.) 


HE children of to-day are born into 
a world of advantages. Never before 
was it so easy to travel, to get an educa- 
tion, to know what is going on in the 
world, to send messages, and to perform 
the ordinary tasks of life. Invention and 
progress have made abundant almost 
everything that satisfies want or appeals 
to taste. But when we ask whether the 
child of to-day has greater advantages 
and greater fitness for getting on in the 
world than the generations of the past, 
the answer is not so easy. The fierce 
competitions in business and in all call- 
ings make life a serious struggle, and it 
may be a question whether the principles 
commonly applied in the training of chil- 
dren give them the best preparation for 
this conflict. 

The prevailing idea of the time is to 
make everything as pleasant as possible 
for children. And the principle seems 
almost unquestionable. It would seem 
little short of barbarous to do otherwise. 
But some good things are spoiled by over- 
doing, and it may be that we are®verdoing 
the attempt to make everything easy for, 
and agreeable to, the rising generation. 
In the public schools—that is, in Chicago 
—the effort is to save the child from all 
unpleasantnesses. The teacher is required 
to assume a coaxing, pleading, persuasive 
attitude. If matters reach a pitch that 
nothing short of an old-fashioned “‘ thrash- 
ing” will settle things, an irate father 
steps in, and knocks the teacher down, and 
strikes his face with his boot heel, or an 
aroused mother appears with the limb of 
a cherry-tree, and gives it to the unfortu- 
nate pedagog in a way to be remembered. 
(We are not drawing on imagination, but 
speaking by the record.) The child is not 
disturbed, and the teacher is fortunate if 
he escapes suspension. 

Of course, the pupil is soon seized with 
more or less contempt for such a system of 
management, becomes restless, and wants 
to leave the school. Much regret has been 
expressed that boys withdraw from our 
city schools while 86 young, that compara- 
tively few of them go into the high schools. 
But boys can only be held to what com- 
mands their respect and secures their 
obedience. Let a boy have his own way, 
and he becomes dissatisfied, and flies the 
tack. A task must have hardship in it 
to make him really like it. The public 
school can never hold the boys on the 
principle of making it easy for them. 

And this is true of Sunday-school work. 
In a recent discussion of the Sunday-school 
an excellent superintendent said that its 
weak point is the failure to hold the boys 
and girls. But, analyzed, does not this 
mean the failure to be efficient? Is not 
the departure due, in part at least, to the 
conviction of the pupils that they do not 
_-» get enough out.of the Sunday-school to 


make it worth while to stay? They are 
coaxed, entertained, and petted, until 
these things lose their power, and then 
they go. If their attachment to the school 
was rooted and grounded in the valuable 
service which it renders them, it is reason- 
able to suppose that ordinarily they would 
remain. But the fact that they leave just 
at the time when they are learning to 
estimate things by the services which they 
render, is proof that the school is lacking 
in the essential element of usefulness. 
What is wanted is not more entertainment 
or showy attractions, but more system, 
more firmness, more that take® and com- 
mands respect. 

And this is the training which the chil- 
dren need to fit them for the struggle of 
life. When the training which a boy gets 
in the city school is of a kind to conceal 
all authority, be is very poorly prepared 
to go out in a world full of law, courts, and 
policemen. If he violates law in a school, 
he cannot be touched. If he breaks law 
ten days after he is out of school, he is 
hurried off to the bridewell. The absurd- 
ity of such a system is manifest. In the 
home, in Sunday-school and church, our 
whole study may be to please the child, 
and make the way easy. But when the 
household pet passes into the business 
world, the way is not made easy. Grim 
difficulties confront it on every hand, and 
nothing but pluck, patience, and persever- 
ance will overcome them. But the child 
which has always been entertained and 
helped along an easy way is not likely to 
possess these important qualities. The 
result is impatience, restlessness, and all 
that fret and fever and violence of theory 
which so mark the time. There is no 
surer method of making anarchists than 
to pet and pamper the rising generation 
until it reaches the age where it must 
take care of itself. 
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Prayer ° 


Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book without gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 

Those who have an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s helpful explainings and 
plain definings. 


Beautifully bound in 
dark blue, white and 
gold, r2mo, pp. 160, 


Price, 75 cents 
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- In Tribulation 
Or, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in : 
courage-inspiring revealings of 
the “bright side.” 
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practical illustrations, how such meetings may be 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which 
are commonly supposed to be prohibitive of this es- 
sential exercise. Every superintendent who is in 
earnest about the perfecting of the 
work of his school ought to know 3 “ 12mo, pp» 60. 
this book through and through. 


Price, 30 cents 
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down, or is willing even to Jay down, his 
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The Stone Rolled Away 
(By John Keble.) 


RAW near as early as we may, 
Grace, like an angel, goes before. 
The stone is roll’d away, 

We find an open door. 


O wondrous chain! where aye entwine 
Our human wills, a tender thread 
With the strong will divine :— 

We run as we are led. 


We, did I say ? ’tis all thine own ; 
Thou in the dark dost Mary guide : 
Thine angel moves the stone : 
Love feels thee at her side. 
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“In Everlasting Remem- 
brance ” 


{From a sermon before the Society of Sons of the 
Kevolution, pe caselpble. by the Kev. 
G. Woolsey Hodge.) . 

it IS men who make history. It has 

been the bravery, the endurance, the 
wisdom, the goodness, of individuals, that 
have achieved victories, produced great 
results, plunned and carried out vast 
schemes. If the meu and women of the 
generations which have goue had not 
been what they were, possessed and dis- 
played the moral qualities they did, the 
history of tbe world would have been very 
different from what it has-been. We need 
to realize our personal indebtedness to 
individuals, and we need to be impressed 
with the personal obligation of every man 
to do his duty in the sphere in which he. 
has been placed, to be faithful to his obli- 
gations, whatever they may be; above all, 
to be true and stedfast and brave in great 
exigencies or trying circumstances in 
which he may be placed. 

Who shall say how much has depended 
in the past upon the trath and fidelity, or 
earnestness and zeal, of individual men, in 
making and determining the history of 
communities and nations? Men talk of, 
and volumes have been written upon, the 
turning-points of history. And what has 
caused those events which have had such 
momentous consequences, but the deeds, 
good or evil, of single men? Wesee how, 
humanly speaking, the entire success of 
battles or of long campaigns has been due 
to the skill or the valor of a single general, 
It is evident that one man alone, like a 
Washington or a Napoleon, has produced 
results which would never else have been 
attained, and altered the whole history of 
the world. And may it not be, must it 
not be, that there have been multitudes of 
other men who have likewise been the 
instruments of accomplishing great events 
by their fidelity or heroism, with whose 
deeds, or names even, we are not familiar? 
And if there are any whom we do 
know to have been true and faithful in 
any trust or conflict, especially if they 
have laid down their lives in doing so, 
ought not their memories to be kept green 
and their deeds extolled for the admira- 
tion and emulation of succeeding genera- 
tions? ; 

These are they who are righteous, Any 
man who will be faithful to his obli- 
poe who will stand by and sacrifice 

imself for what is true and good and 
generous, he is a righteous man. And 
“the righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.” It is only the good deeds 
that men do that deserve to be remem- 
bered. ... And so if any man has done a 
ood deed, he deserves to be remembered 
or that deed. The literal reading of my 
text is that “to everlasting remembrance 
he shall be a righteous man;” that is, 
that he shall always be remembered for 
this fact,/that he was a righteous man. 

Now I know that there are many men 
who enter armies not from any high or 
noble motive, who are simply carried 
away by a merely wild, unthinking passion 
and excitement, or who do so from some 
lower motive,—to gratify ambition, attain . 
fame, or even for the sake of pecuniary 
reward. But such motives seldom suf- 
fice.to sustain one in moments of great 
danger or of long-continued privation 
and suffering. And even if such motives 
were in part incentives to action, yet, ifa 
man be faithful to the duty he bas.as- 
sumed, if he is brave and true, and lays 




















Joly 25, 2 


hteous man, he deserves to be honored. 
<a none aw tell of what great results 
his fidelity or truth may be the cause. 
One man being faithful to his duty may 
be, and often has been, the means 0 
determining the result of great battles or 
events, and affecting the history of peo- 
ples. It is wise and right, therefore, that 
we should honor and keep alive the 
memory of all righteous men, of all whom 
we know to have done good and noble 
deeds. ... 

Should not gratitude for all the price- 


less benefits which we as a nation and as | 


individuals enjoy, which were secured to 
us by the toil and sufferings and sacrifice 
of our fathers, lead us to cherish and 
immortalize each name and each deed of 
heroism connected with that great strug- 
gle? And can we do a wiser or better 
thing for our children and the generations 
which are yet to come, than to erect 
monuments to those who performed these 
deeds, and to observe their anniversaries? 
The Church erects buildings to the memory 
of saints, and keeps days in their honor, 
that she may teach her children what is 
the highest standard of true manhood, and 
illustrate it-by personal examples, and so 
inspire men to emulate them. And if we 
would inculcate patriotism, and make men 
brave and heroic, we must use the same 
methods. Weare living in a luxurious 
and self-indulgent age, and men need to 
learn all the lessons they can from those 
who have passed through the stern school 
of adversity and trial. And if we would 
preserve our institutions and save our 
youth from the enervating influences 
which surround them, it can only be done 
by pointing them to the example of the 
brave and true of other times, and trying 
to fire them with the same spirit. 
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Nature in Hebrew Poetry 


[From “On Poetic Interpretation of Nature,’ by J.C. 
thairp, LL.D.) 


[* CONSIDERING the views of nature 

presented by Hebrew poetry, it is not 
to the account of the creation in Genesis 
that we turn, but to the many passages in 
the Psalms, the Prophets, and the Book of 
Job, in which the aspects of the outward 
world, as they appeared to those old seers, 
are delineated. Humb idt and many 
others have remarked that the description 
by the Hebrew poets of the material world 
everywhere reflects their fuithe in the 
unity of God, and in his immediate pres- 
ence in all creation. The world is de- 
scribed, not so much in detail, but as a 
whole, in its vast expanses and great 
movements; or, if individual objects are 
dwelt on, as in the Book of Job, it is as 
the visible witnesses to the transcendent 
power of the Invisible One. Nature is 
nowhere spoken of as an independent and 
self-subsistent power, bat rather as the 
outer chamber of an Unseen Presence,—a 
garment, a veil, which the Eternal One is 
ever ready to break through. These 
characteristics, which pervade the cntire 
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poetry of the Old Testament, are, perhaps, 
nowhere seen so condensed as in that 
crowning hymn of the visible creation, 
the One Hundred and Fourth Psalm. 

This Psalm presents, as has often been 
remarked, a picture of the entire universe, 
which for completeness, for breadth, and 
for grandeur, is unequaled in any other 
literature. Where else, in human Jan- 
guage, shall we find the whole universe, 
the heavens and the earth, and the on- 
goings of man in the midst of them, 
sketched, as here, in a “few bold 
strokes ” ?— 

“The Lord covereth himself with light 
as with a garment. He hath stretched 
the heavens Jikea canopy. He laid the 
foundation of the round world that it 
should not be removed forever. The 
waters springing in the mountains de- 
scend into the valleys, unto the places 
which the Lord hath appointed for them, 
that they may never pass the bounds 
which he hath set them. He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys, which run among 
the hills, to give drink to every beast of 
the field, for the wild asses to quench 
their thirst. ... Beside them the birds of 
the air sing among the branches.” 

The fruits of the field, too, are there; 
grass and green herb; the labors of man, 
wine and oil of olive; all the creatures, 
the conies, the wild goats, the lions roar- 
ing after their prey, and seeking their meat 
from God. There, too, is the great and 
wide sea, and the wondrous creatures it 
contains, and the heavenly bodies are 
rounding in the whole, And then that 
touching contrast between the moving life 
of the elements and the quiet but labori- 
ous life of man, encompassed by these 
vast movements,—“ Man goeth forth unto 
his work and his labor until the evening.” 
And all this picture of the universe con- 
tained within thirty-five short verses! 
Besides this, the special psalm of the yvisi- 
ble creation, there is the Sixty-fifth Psalm, 
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and many another passage in the Psalms, 


which describe so touchingly the way in 


which God deals with the earth through 
natural processes. 

Again, I need hardly refer to the Book 
of Job, especially from the thirty-seventh 
to the forty-first chapters, where both 
single appearances of the world and the 
arrangement of the whole are depicted in 
language which has graven itself on the 
heart of all nations: “The Lord walks on 
the heights of the sea, on the ridges of the 
towering waves heaped up by the storm.” 
Or again: ‘The morning dawn illumines 
the border of the earth, and molds vari- 
ously the canopy of clouds as the hand of 
man molds the ductile clay.” 

Or turn again to the great poet-prophet 
Isaiah. Here you find no detailed de- 
scriptions, but all nature fused and molten 
before the intense fire, now of his indigna- 
tion, now of his adoring awe, now of his 
spiritual joy; one moment lifting his eyes 
to the midnight heavens as the proof and 
witness of the Divine Omnipotence ; 
another, in his soul’s exultation over God’s 
redemptive mercy, calling aloud to the 
heavens to sing, and the lower parts of the 
earth to shout for joy, ‘ Break forth into 
singing, ye mountains, O forest and every 
tree therein.” 

But this transport comes from no mere 
love of nature. It has a deeper origin. It 
is for that Jehovah hath comforted his 
people, and will have mercy upon his 
afflicted. This is the solemn spiritual joy 
in which he calls on the heavens and the 
earth to sympathize. 

The following seem to be some of the 
chief notes of Hebrew poetry in its deal- 
ing with nature: 

1, Nature, as we have seen, is never 
represented as an independent power or 
as resplendent with her own beauty, but as 
the direct creation, one might almost say, 
thegarment of the great Jehovah. In fact, 
it is remarkable that the word “ nature,”’ 
in the sense we now use it in, never occurs 
in the Bible. Neither the word nor the 








ow” 


thing, as a separate entity, seems ever to 
have been present to the Hebrew mind, 
In everything they saw or heard God him- 
self as immediately present, ready, as it 
were, to rend the veil and manifest himself, 

2. The sober, truthful~estimate of all 
things in the world external. They are 
spoken of exactly as they are. There is 
no temptation to make too much of them ; 
for he who is behind them, and who made 
them, is so much greater,so much mere 
present to thought, that reverence for him 
precludes exaggeration. The accuracy of 
the Bible description of these things is 

uite unexampled in other literature. 
This faithfulness to fact, this veneration 
for natural truth, this feeling that thin 
are too sacred to be exaggerated or dis- 
torted, or in any way trifled with, comes 
directly from the habit of regarding all 
visible nature as created and continually 
upheld by one omnipotent God. Habitual 
reverence for him from whom they come 
eapere the writers, and makes them truth- 
ful. 


, a 


8. Connected with this is the absence . 


of all tendency to theorize or frame hy- 
potheses about nature’s ongoings, This, of 
course, comes from the pervading habit of 
referring all effects directly to the divine 
will; and yet there is no want of philo- 


"sophic wonder, for, as Humboldt remarks, 


the Book of Job proposes many ques- 
tions about natural things “which modern 
science enables us to propound more for- 
mally, and to clothe in more scientific 
language, but not to solve satisfactorily.” 
Lastly, there is a deep-hearted pathos, “a 
yearning pensiveness,” as it has been 
called, in the Hebrew poetry, over man’s 
mortal condition, as when in ima 

straight from nature it describes his life 
here as ‘‘a wind that passeth away and 
cometh not again,” or “as a flower of the 
field so he flourisheth, for the wind passeth 
over it and it is gone, and the place thereof 
shall know it no more.” Simple images, 





vet how true for all generations! 
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J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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